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j 1936 Shipman Medalist 
= —see page 15 
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1. Alloyed Open-Hearth 
lron— possessing high 
corrosion-resistance. 


2. Republic Electric Resistance 
Weld—Sizes 2” to 10” O.D. 


3. Improved Butt Weld — Sizes 
Wy” to 115”. 


4. Completely Scale-Free. 


5. Toncan Iron Welding Fittings 
and Accessories Available. 


6. Complete Jobbers’ Stocks 
from Coast to Coast. 


Hepublic Steel 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Write for this book... it tells the full stor) 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, EP 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of 
“Pipe for Permanence.” 
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BERGER TAILORED 
STEEL PRODUCTS 





















SERVE THE WORLD WILL HELP MAKE YOUR PRODUCT STRONGER, 
BETTER, MORE SALABLE IN EVERY WAY 








e For 50 years, Berger has specialized in the design 
and manufacture of sheet metal products for a wide 
range of industries. To every problem submitted, 
Berloy engineers bring the full benefits of long 
experience, expert knowledge of design, and 
unexcelled facilities for the fabrication of sheet 
steel. Invariably the result is a more salable prod- 
uct possessing appealing beauty, greater dura- 
bility and utmost utility. 


Can your new product de built better and 
cheaper by using steel? Have you an old product 
that can be rejuvenated by the advantages of 
steel? Consult a Berloy engineer now! His ser- 
vices will cost you absolutely nothing, and his 
recommendations may point the way 
to quickly increased sales and profits! 
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organization devoted exclusivel 


the production and sale of lypewrile . 





What does this mean to you? 


Just this! Royals have always delivered— 
results!—not promises! 





That is why so many thousands of executives 
and typists have consistently preferred Royals. 











That is why, in the short space of little more 
than a quarter century, Royal has grown from 
a small factory into a huge international 
Organization. 





This progress is but a logical tribute to a 
superior product, a fitting compliment to the 
years and millions expended on research and 
development. 


Today, Royal is World's No. 1 Typewriter! 





Your office deserves New Royals, whether 
you operate one typewriter or hundreds. They 
produce better typing, faster, and at lower cost: 
And their operating perfection continues dur- 
ing long years of service. 


Invite a demonstration... Compare the Work! FIRSTS that make Royal FIRST! 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New Y ork City SPEED — EASE — CAPACITY — ECONOMY — and DURABILITY! 


Copyright, 1936, Royal Typeuriter Comftan 
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af; wil / pay you 


to send for these 


“Facts about 
chieren "4 


New Process - Low Stretch 


LEATHER 
BELTING 





Constant research and 68 years of Schieren 
experience have combined to produce some 
notable improvements in Schieren Leather 
Belting—improvements that will pay you 


dividends in the form of 


Reduced Power Costs 

Lower Maintenance 

Lower Production Costs 
and 


Improved Production 


There are 9 improved features of Schieren 
Belting manufacture that account for these 
money saving performance values in our 
product. The pamphlet tells you all about 


them. Write for a copy, TODAY. 


Ma fice 
i8 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 
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Simplified Invoice Form 
To the Editor: 


A number of years ago we adopted and 


have been using the simplified invoic 
form which was recommended by the 
United States Department of Commerc: 
and the National Association of Purcha 
ing Agents. We favor the use of this forn 
because it facilitates handling and check 
ing invoices. 

We find, however, that we cannot us« 
the printed form provided in the spac 
‘‘For Customers Use Only” not only b¢ 
cause it does not comply with our par 
ticular requirements but principally b 
cause comparatively few firms use th 
simplified invoice form. This makes it 
necessary to stamp many invoices with an 
We have com 
bined an invoice received dating stamp 


invoice approval stamp 


which we use on all invoices, whether 
simplified form or not, with an invoice 


approval stamp. Thus both stamps at 
imprinted at one time. 

In our opinion the simplified invoice 
form would be improved if a space ‘‘For 
Customers Use Only’”’ were left blank, 
thus leaving a convenient space for such a 
stamp as each different customer might 
wish to use. As invoices are now arranged 
and used there is often no blank spac« 
left for such a stamp which must then be 
imprinted either on the reverse side of 
the invoice or upon the wording on the 
face of the invoice, neither of which 
practice is desirable. 

Some inquiries which we have mad: 
seem to indicate that very few if any firms 
use the form which is now printed in the 
space and intended for the customer 
use. It would seem to us that some effort 
to popularize the use of the simplified 
invoice form with a blank space instead 
of the printed form ‘‘For Customer 
Use”’ would be desirable 

FRED A. RUFI 
Director of Purchases 
Butler Mfg. Co 
Kansas City, Mo. 
April 22, 1936 


The Simplified Invoice Form was dé 
veloped through extensive surveys cover 
ing forms most generally in use and by 
exhaustive studies of the essential re 
quirements of an invoice form, from thx 
viewpoint of both buyer and seller It 
layout is a composite or compromise of 
the features and arrangement most in 
favor and was agreed upon and endorsed 
by all parties sponsoring the project. As 
a compromise, it necessarily has som« 
shortcomings as applied to many indi 
vidual companies and procedures. More 
important, Reader Rufi’s comment is 
eloquent testimony to the general truth 
that the effectiveness of any standardiza- 
tion program depends upon the complete- 


ness of its acceptance. One remedy: a 
vigorous prosecution of the campaign for 
wider adoption of the form. Meanwhile, 
the suggestion will be passed along to the 
Standing Committee of the Simplified 
Practice Division, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, which is the 
official course for reconsideration and 
revision The Committee welcomes at 
all times experience and recommendations 
which may enhance the effectiveness of 
he simplification program 


+} 


Another Duckling Speaks Up 


Rider’s article on the Ugly 
Duckling in the May number of PURCHAS 
In fact, I 
ad it more than once and asked myself 


ING very much interested me 


What’s the answer?’ 

Admittedly, I do not have the answer 
and yet possibly I have a suggestion. In 
venturing to submit my ideas I freely ad- 
mit that I am just an ordinary ‘‘ugly 
duckling”’ 

profession,’’ as we now designate our 


jobs. My experience, however, has been 


attached to the purchasing 


just a little out of the ordinary, which 
makes me hope that my ideas may be par- 
tially acceptable 

I started as a tool maker apprentice and 
gradually advanced to Master Mechanic 
in the plant where I now work. After my 
discharge from the Army, I returned to 
Timken as Factory Planning Engineer, 
which job included some of my former 
duties and in addition machine burden; 
time study; plant layout; approval of all 
manufacturing supplies; etc., et In 
1924, I was transferred to the purchasing 
lepartment upon the death of the Asssi 
tant Purchasing Agent, as the management 
thought that my experience would be 
valuable as a buyer. Of course, I realize 
that not every P.A. can have this experi 
ence, therefore I hesitate to advance 
opinions as they germinate from what I 
learned in the shops. In fact, when I 
moved from the shop to the front office 
and had a rug on the floor, I still called my 
desk a ‘“‘bench.”’ 

In the shop, I learned that the man who 
had a suggestion to make and could back 
his ideas with good logic usually got a 


hearing and attracted favorable attention 


Frequent recurrence of this quality usu 
ally got him a promotion until he became 
1 General Foreman, and some day possibly 
a Superintendent 

When I moved ‘up front”’ I continued 
my friendly battle with the engineering 
department, and extended my activities 
when the sales department demanded 
something which looked as innocent as a 
prickly pear does to a baby, but which was 
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loaded with dynamite for the shop or one 
of my vendors. This policy may be 
called ‘‘horning in,’ ‘‘crashing the gate,’ 
or what have you, but my old shop train- 
ing just won’t let me keep still when I see 
something wrong. As a result, I am in- 
vited to be present at the birth of many 
new units and while this may be to keep 
me from finding fault later, I notice that 
some of my ideas are incorporated in the 
product. 

Permit me to add that quite often some 
of my vendors bring their manufacturing 
problems to me as I have seen production 
kinks in a lot of shops. This means very 
friendly relations with my vendors and 
often results in considerable advantage to 
my employers. 

Please do not get the idea that I think 
that I am Assistant Manager of the com- 
pany, as I realize that I only work here 
Neither do I participate in formulating the 
The 
only point which I desire to make for the 
possible benefit of my fellow purchasing 
agents is that persistent constructive criti- 
cism will eventually get attention, if not 
the proper recognition; also, that life is 
too short for us to sit and wait while we 
hope that the management will discover 
that we are a part of the firm’s assets, in- 
stead of just some more overhead. 

H. C. SHAFER 
Purchasing Agent 
Timken-Detroit Axle 


policies of the company in any way. 


Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

May 21, 1936. 

May the experience of reader Shafer in- 
spire every purchasing man who cherishes 
the hope of being listed on the credit side 
of his company’s ledger, and not among the 
liabilities, to persist in doing his job to 
the utmost extent of his ability and to 
speak up as occasion may demand 


Defective Castings 


To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in reading 
the letter from F. M. Roos in the April 
issue of PURCHASING, the condition 
which he mentions as regards porosity in 
non-ferrous castings so closely parallels 


as 


our own 

We also purchase hundreds of tons of 
malleable and steel castings in the course 
of a year, and while we too feel that we 
have excellent sources, do have our 
foundry troubles. 

Our procedure has been, when running 
into a high percentage of defective castings 
at the start of operations, to get in touch 
with the foundry and advise them that 
we will complete the machining provided 
they will stand the expense of machining 
those that are defective. In practically 
all cases, particularly those in which the 
value of the casting amounts to consider- 
ably more than the machining cost, we 


































































have had no difficulty at all in getting 
such approval from the foundry. 

Again our problems coincide in that 
there are several instances where the labor 
value often exceeds the value of the cast- 


every effort is made to take care 
on a basis which is satisfactory 

Now the above is not written w 
idea of solving the problem, 
indicate our procedure. Should y 
from any one who has a solution 
appeals to you, would appreciate jy 
advising me. 


ing itself, but in order to save the labor 

value expended, we insist that the foundry 

stand the expense of labor salvage pro- 
A. E. HurRELI 

Purchasing Ag 

The Duff Norton 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

April 25, 1936 


In such 
cases where it has been necessary to weld 


vided the casting can be saved. 


and remachine or otherwise perform labor, 
we have found sources cooperative and will- 
ing to stand their just burden of labor 
loss. Incidentally, all salvage labor is 
billed to them on the basis of direct cost To the Editor: 
only, no overhead being added. 

Our tonnage and account has always According to the fair trade pra 


been one which is highly desirable so that a copy of which is attached, and ap 





The Simonds Red 
Tang trade mark is 
used only on strictly 
first quality files. 


Accurate in width, 
gauge and thickness 
for making dies, jigs, 
templates, etc. 


For grinding the 
hardest steels and 
for all other machine 
shop purposes. 


On extra tough work 
use Simonds Super- 


Cobalt Bits. 


Circular and Band 
Saws—all sizes for 
sawing wood. 


Ja RY. ae Supply Dealer 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO., Fitchburg. Mass 





INCE the Columbia siLk 
GAUZE Typewriter ribbon was 
offered and exceptionally well 
received by the public a few years 
ago, many imitations have been 
introduced—apparently upon the 
assumption that any ribbons 
made of silk (any kind) must of 
necessity be good. 


Results prove that such an as- 
sumption is absurd and that Silk Gauze 
remains in a class by itself. 


Columbia now publicly introduces 
the “‘SILK GAUZE’? MARATHON and con- 
fidently makes the statement that it 
will not only wear two or three times as 
long as a good cotton ribbon but pro- 
duce nicer appearing letters and much 
better carbon copies.* 


Our claim of Values is based upon 
Economy of Time, Money and Im- 
proved Appearance. 

This ts of particular interest to users of 


billing machines where a number of clear 
copies are required. 





COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory 


L. I., New York 


BRANCHES 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Nashville, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Toronto, Can. 


Glen Cove 


— also — 
LONDON, MILAN, SYDNEY, 
ENGLAND ITALY AUSTRALIA 
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by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, no foundry is responsible for 
machining labor on defective castings 
Due to the many variables encountered 
in producing grey iron, it is possible for 
a foundry to make 100% good castings 
on one run and experience a high scrap 
loss on the next run of pressure castings 
It is only by very close control of iron, 
sand, and then expert inspection that you 
can protect yourself. 

We believe that the buyer has only two 
alternatives, one being to try a new source: 
of supply, the second being to bring in 
your supplier and threaten him with the 
loss of the business, in which case it will 
be up to him to produce or lose the busi 
ness. You certainly would not be any- 
thing ahead to continue to debit him 
back for labor expense on rejected cast 
ings, as this would not get your product 
out for you. 

L. M. SANFORD 
Purchasing Agent 
Motor Castings Co 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
April 30, 1936 


As indicated in the representative replies 
reproduced above, the question of liability 
for machining cost on defective castings 
has two sides. It assumes particular 
importance in the case of certain intricat« 
steel and bronze castings where a larg: 
proportion of the machining must be dons 
(usually in the buyer’s plant) before the 
casting can be tested. If the foundry 
were to accept this risk, it would be 
natural to expect that the extra cost would 
be reflected in the price, presumably with 
a reasonable margin of safety, and per 
haps distributed as a burden applying to 
the simpler castings as well as the mor 
difficult. Another correspondent cites the 
reluctance of all manufacturers (including 
the users of castings) to assume ‘‘conse 
quential damages”’ on the products they 
make. That reluctance is shared by thi 
manufacturers of the castings. 


Sell American 
To the Editor: 

It seems that in every business maga 
zine one picks up and reads today, h« 
learns that the life of this country depend 
on conditions abroad, in our foreign trad« 
No doubt, we have created an impression 
with our foreign neighbors that we cannot 
exist without them. I believe this im- 
pression created has a lot to do with hold 
ing back payment of their debt. 

I honestly believe that our country 
would be far better off if we created th: 
impression that they were not necessary 
to our very existence, as we have led them 
to believe, and can get along very nicely 
without them. They will soon realize 
that they need us more than we need 
them. We are the greatest nation on 
earth, most of the gold is in our country, 
the largest world market is here, the best 
spenders on earth are the Americans 
Why not give more thought to the good 
old U. S. A.? 

The American market has not been 


developed to its fullest extent, and if we 
did this we most certainly would not lean 
on our foreign brothers. My motto is: 
“Less talk regarding foreign markets and 
more activity developing the American 
market.’’ 


C. W. ROEHL 
Purchasing Agent 
The Lincoln Electric Co 


Cleveland, Ohio 
June 2, 1936 


Prompted perhaps, in part, by Mr. 
Auburn’s article ‘‘The Golden Rule of 
Trade”’ in the May issue of PURCHASING, 
this communication gives a purchaser’s 
slant on national sales policies. We are 
glad indeed to present both sides of the 
case. You takes your choice. Essen 
tially, Mr. Roehl’s suggestion recalls the 
philosophy of the ancient fable ‘‘Acres 
of Diamonds,’’ which pointed the moral 
that the greatest wealth is usually lying 
around in our own back yards. Recent 
economic studies bear out Mr. Roehl’s 
contention at least to the extent that the 
potential domestic market still offers a 
vast outlet for industry’s goods and 
services. Most of them, however, recog 
nize further implications that will not 
permit resting the case at this point. 


Convention Awards 


FEATURE of the annual ban 
4 quet session at the New Orleans 
convention was the announcement 
of the following awards for various 
phases of association work during 
the past year: 

N.A.P.A. Membership Award, for 
greatest proportional increase in 
membership. Class I, associations 
with membership of 100 or more, to 
the New Orleans Association. Class 
II, associations with membership 
under 100, to the Western Mas 
sachusetts Association. 

St. Louis Membership Award, 
supplementing the above trophies 
ind bringing the contest up to the 
convention dates. Class I, to the 
Los Angeles Association. Class IT, 
to the Tri-State Association. 

The New Orleans Cup for Con 
vention Attendance. To the Balti- 
more Association. 

Chicago Award, for excellence of 
local association publications. To 
the Chicago Association. 

N.A.P.A. Golf Championship. To 
Harry W. Rowbotham, Philadelphia 
Association. 

Shipman Medal—see page 15. 

Inform-a-Show Exhibit Awards 


see page 31. 
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REFRACTORY costs have been 
low in these boilers. Crystolon 
Briek have already given ove: 
six years of service. Used at the 
clinker line in coal-fired boiler 
furnaces, in the bridge wall, front 
wall and other points where wea) 
and tear are severe Crystolon 
Briek assure economical opera 

tion and low maintenance cost 


Specify the Norton formula ““R¢ 
1129”? and obtain a product hay 

ing (1) extremely high percentage 
of silicon carbide, (2) remarkably 
high refractoriness, (3) great 
strength, (4) resistance to slag 
and abrasion, (5) resistance to 
spalling and (6) uniformity in 
size and shape. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS 
New York Chicago Clevelane 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
BEHR-MANNING, troy, N.Y. (DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY) 
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Vacation Without A Worry 


T’S time again, to slip away and play a bit—to drop all cares 





omn®) and forget business worries. We are ready and anxious to 
help you make the most of it. @ @ The Ryerson ‘Vacation Without a Worry” plan 
eliminates all thought of delayed, slow or uncertain steel deliveries. The steel is in 


stock. And records covering almost a century prove the accuracy and reliability of 





Ryerson shipments. 0 © All that you need to do is to give the vacation order— 
“Call Ryerson When Steel is Needed.’’ Emergency as well as regular requirements 


will be taken care of promptly. 90 Have a good time—and good luck to you. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati. Detroit, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON 
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Y training, and by the very responsibility which industry has assigned 
to them as a group, purchasing agents demand value in return for ex- 
penditure. It is entirely proper that this same standard should be 

applied to expenditures in association work. The prima facie evidence of 
general satisfaction, furnished by steadily mounting membership and en- 
thusiasm, and the fact that the N.A.P.A. is administered by practical pur- 
chasing-minded men, should not preclude any honest analysis of the wisdom 
and efficiency of its program. 


But the answer is not to be found exclusively, or even primarily, in the 
financial balance sheet, as is implied in the Canton resolution which was 
brought up to the annual meeting by way of the Sixth District Council. 
Evaluating the association must go beyond details of procedure to the 
broad record of accomplishment. E. T. Gushee’s convention address 
demonstrates that the larger profits of purchasing are earned by expendi- 
tures beyond the minimum which strictest economy might attain. If there 
is any one phase to which that reasoning applies, it is association activity. 


It is not mere coincidence that the professional development of purchas- 
ing and the growth of N.A.P.A. occurred during the same brief span of years. 
Nor does it require any elaborate process of reasoning to determine which is 
cause and which effect. The fundamental functions of industry, upon which 
economic analysis and business organization are based, are no different to- 
day than twenty years ago. Then, as now, the buying group included its 
fair proportion of potential leaders, men of ability, vision and courage. 


But leadership is ineffectual without (1) a clearly defined objective, and 
(2) a representative group to lead. Both of these the association provided. 
The result—professional consciousness, recognition by management, and 
vastly improved standards and facilities that the newcomer to the field ac- 
cepts as a matter of course. 

Whether he acknowledges the debt or not, every man in purchasing owes, 
in large measure, to the work of N.A.P.A.: his prestige within and outside 
his own company, his professional equipment, even his position itself. The 
maintenance of that hard-won standing depends squarely on constant fur- 
ther elevation of those performance standards among all purchasing men 
an advance along the entire front, supported with the maximum of service 
facilities in order that industry may profit by competent and far-seeing di- 
rection of its materials budget. In such a program, a vigorous and compre- 
hensive association policy is the first essential. That service is not to be 
measured in any such terms as a $5 differential in annual dues. 

Taking action on the Canton proposal, at the New Orleans convention, 
the directors not only reaffirmed their confidence in the plans and actions of 
the association to date, but went a step further in advocating a policy of ex- 
panded activity and greater service to the extent that resources may permit. 
In that statement of principle the overwhelming majority of the membership 
will concur, and their representatives in committee and executive councils 
may be trusted to work out the details. 

It is to be hoped that this action will not be interpreted as a spanking ad- 
ministered to critics of the present regime, but that it may awaken these 
critics, and purchasing agents generally, to the larger opportunities and the 
broader conception of associated effort. 


STuART F. HEINRITz, EDITOR 
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WHY WE BUY WHERE WE BUY 


A. L. MeMILLAN 


Purchasing Agent 
Warner-Quinlan Company 
New York City 


LL purchases, whether for personal consumption or 
industrial use, involve a few simple factors which 
guide us to the vendor from whom we will purchase. 
This is true alike for the housewife in her rounds of 
shopping and for the purchasing agent in his impressive 
purchases for a large corporation. The purchase of 
items for a Sunday dinner or for the building of an 
immense factory are “‘sister and brother under the 
skin”; the formality of the big building purchase arises 
merely from the size and importance of the transaction. 
Consideration of the same basic factors guided the 
making of the purchases; tended to select the sources 
which would supply the needs. 
What are these basic factors which we must always 
bear in mind? Can they always be recognized and do 
they always carry the same weight in the decision? 


Factors to Consider 

Price would be named as the most important factor 
of making a purchase—but price alone means nothing; 
we must consider quality. If price alone controlled 
our purchases we would all be wearing overalls. These 
two factors, price and quality, must always go hand in 
hand. 

It would better suit our discussion here, how- 
ever, to refer to quality as ‘Technical Suitability,” 
thereby covering a broad field from low grades in their 
proper application to the higher grades with which we 
regularly connect the term quality. Technical Suit- 
ability may also connote an additional thought in our 
consideration of vendors. When we purchase such 
items as automobiles, instruments and special machin- 
ery, we buy not only the physical item itself but a 
promise of service which we hope and believe will be 
rendered to us by the vendor. The ability of the ven- 
dor to render this service is part and parcel of the tech- 
nical suitability of the article we buy and, in purchasing 
at least, the vendor often is inseparable from the qual- 
ity of the goods he sells. 

A second important factor is delivery service. The 
housewife perhaps considers a delivery service as part 
of her need and she therefore does not patronize a ‘‘cash 
and carry’; the purchasing agent appreciates the con- 
venience of the jobber across the street and he may not 
buy from the manufacturer half way across the conti- 
nent. Ability to deliver on time or when needed or at 
convenient hours must receive important consideration 
in every purchase. 


Pace 10 


How is it to be paid for? This is a worthy third fac- 
tor. Are we going to pay cash ‘‘on the barrel-head,”’ on 
delivery, in ten days, tenth prox? We may want more 
time—enough time to resell the goods before actually 
paying, and thus avoid a large investment in merchan- 
dise stocks. Or it may be an investment in furniture, 
equipment, machinery, or real estate and we feel we 
must take months or years to pay for it. 

When we buy a thing, we nowadays feel that we are 
entitled to some sort of guarantee, either implied or ex- 
pressed. In order to know just what this guarantee is, 
we examine the known or promised adjustment policy 
and weigh this factor also in our determination of 
where to buy. And that there may be no misunder- 
standing, we write legal phrases and clauses into our 
purchase contracts that protect us not only from or- 
dinary defects but from all the possible mishaps that 
may occur. Altogether, we require the vendor to 
guarantee to us the price, quality, and completed de- 
livery and, failing in this, to be in position to make ad- 
justment therefore. Any vendor who is unable or un- 
willing to assume such a responsible policy does not re- 
ceive high consideration as a source of supply. 

Customer acceptance is another factor of real im- 
portance in purchasing certain goods—especially goods 
to be resold. Customer acceptance for a make or 
brand is developed by consistent advertising of ade- 





N.A.P.A. 
PRIZE PAPER 


The subject of the 1936 prize contest con- 
ducted by the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents was “Selecting the Source of Supply.” 
The awards, announced at the New Orleans 
convention, were as follows: 

First prize of $250: A. L. McMillan, Pur- 
chasing Agent of Warner Quinlan Co., 
New York. 

Second prize of $150: F. A. Hayes, Pur- 
chasing Agent and assistant to the Produc- 
tion Manager, American Hide & Leather 
Co., Boston. 

Third prize of $100: J. P. Sanger, Vice 
President and Director of Purchases of 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

The first prize winning paper and a summary 
of all contest papers, prepared by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Award, were the sub- 
ject of a general session on the first day of the 
convention, and are presented herewith. 
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quate proportion as well as continued satisfactory ex- 
perience with the brand over a period of time. The 
supplier who handles such a line of well-known goods 
stands in a much more favorable position than one who 
has unbranded or unknown goods. 

And then we come to our old friend reciprocity— 
“you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours.’”’ Much 
maligned in some quarters, troublesome to any pur- 
chasing agent when ridden too hard, but followed by 
everyone to some extent. You cannot avoid trading, 
when possible, with the fellow who is supporting you 
with his purchases. And why shouldn’t you—assum- 
ing that all the factors mentioned heretofore have been 
met satisfactorily in a competitive way. 

Price, technical suitability, delivery service, terms, 
guarantees, customer acceptance, reciprocity—there 
may be others, but these, no doubt, are the major fac- 
tors that determine from whom we will buy. Each 
new purchase is a new deal and from the above hand 
we select the cards that will lead in our play. They 
are never, perhaps, played in the same way by any two 
players, even for the same deal. 


Classification of Purchases 


We may set up, however, some representative groups 
of purchases that will generally call for these factors to 
be considered in a certain order. There are purchases 
made for resale, for manufacturing and processing, for 
operation and maintenance, for construction and in- 
vestment; each group draws special attention to cer- 
tain of the factors to be considered. 

In making purchases for resale, for instance, we would 
probably first consider customer acceptance and select 
a known brand and thereby the supplier of that brand. 





Buying for Manufacture 


Certainly one should purchase cautiously if his own The purchase of material for manufacturing 
customers are not acquainted with the brand; unless processing calls for a different play of our cards. 
this factor, in turn, is over-balanced by other factors. this group of purchases we include those wher: 
Technical suitability would probably receive major materials entering the process lose all prior tradema 
consideration because our own business reputation identity and emerge from the process as an entirely n 
would be tied up, more or less, with the article we would kind of goods. We recognize immediately that 
resell. Guarantees and the adjustment policies cer- tomer acceptance, as applies to our purchase, w: 
tainly would receive attention. Delivery arrange have no bearing whatever except as it might satisfy 
ments, however, would possibly be more or less routine. personal conception of what kind of material is 
As far as price is concerned, it probably was determined suitable for the process. 
when and where technical suitability was decided upon. This group of purchases would call for the tec! 
Terms would receive rather routine consideration, no cian’s specifications to the greatest extent—tech1 
doubt, but reciprocity is the ‘‘joker’’ of the whole deal suitability is our leading card. But it is the only his 
its importance may be great or small. card. Once the specifications have been determin 
An oil company was considering the adoption of a all the other factors become almost routine. Thi 
spark plug for resale in its system of service stations. especially true if we are dealing with a major maz 
All of these factors came into play—even reciprocity. commodity—steel, cotton, oil, etc.—where pr 
The merchandise manager and the technical engineers terms, and guarantees are almost standard within 
conferred; reports and tables were reviewed showing trade. The most convenient delivery service wou! 
brands of plugs originally installed in cars (the replace- probably determine the source of supply unless 
ment tendency); advertising in the Saturday Evening guessed it—umnless reciprocity is on the job. 


Post and other magazines was checked—the factor re- 
ceiving the most attention, you see, was customer ac- 
ceptance. In fact, it was sufficiently strong in this Every organization has its purchases of operat 
case to over-balance price and reciprocity. and maintenance supplies. They cover everyth 


Buying for Maintenance 
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from janitor supplies to printed forms and books of 
account. Purchases of services as well as materials 
are common in this group. Transactions may be 
numerous, amounts may be small, but the total costs 
may be very important—in fact, they bear directly 
upon the Profit & Loss statement of the concern. Es- 
pecially is this so if we contemplate the possible disas- 
trous results in effectiveness of our working forces if 
certain services are poorly performed or poorly pur- 
chased. Though often a thankless and despised job, 
the proper purchasing of these supplies may be the 
making of an efficient working organization. 

How do we play our hand of cards for this group of 
purchases? No high cards this time, but one of them is 
tricky. 

Technical suitability, of course, would receive full 
consideration. Supplies must be delivered when 
wanted. Guarantees must be backed up with an ad- 
justment policy if and when necessary. Prices must be 
watched and matched with quality, for here, perhaps 
more than in any other type of purchase, would be 
found substantial differences between suppliers. We 
must be sure the supplier gives us both the right quality 
and the right price. The terms, we can make to suit 
ourselves, more or less. But customer acceptance— 
watch it, for it may trip us up. 

Remember that the working people of our concern 
are required to turn out first-class work, and to do it 
they demand first-class supplies. In other words, 
these supplies must meet with customer acceptance, 
but the customers this time are our own fellow work- 
men. Many a time a purchasing agent must turn 
salesman and convince his co-workers that the supplies 
he has bought for them are suitable and satisfactory. 
Therefore, we probably select a supplier who handles a 
well-known and acceptable brand whenever the goods 
come under the critical use of employees. 


Capital Investment 


Occasionally a concern will make purchases of a con- 
struction or investment nature. Perhaps it ist build- 
ing or plant, a remodeling job, or a purchase of equip- 
ment and machinery where little real construction, as 
such, is involved. These purchases are much alike in 
the considerations used in selecting the vendor, con- 
tractor, or supplier, with whom we will deal 

The origin and background of such a job may have 
developed important considerations long before the 
stage of actual purchase has been reached. Quite 
probably it received extensive technical study before it 
even received the dignity of executive consideration. 
A big and important job has received the consideration 
of the officials of the company; mayhap by the board 
of directors; perhaps even a bond issue has been 
floated to finance it. The specialties and technicalities 
of the job may have limited the number of bidders, 
possibly an elimination has been made in the early con- 
siderations and only one supplier, or contractor, need 
be considered. 
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Oftentimes, therefore, such a transaction is largely 
determined long before it comes to the actual placing 
of a formal purchase contract. But the same factors 
have been considered. 


General Policies 


In the preceding paragraphs we have discussed the 
detailed factors of selecting our suppliers and applied 
these factors by way of illustration to various typical 
groups of purchases. These factors, in actual practice, 
lead us quite naturally into three general rules which 
seem to apply to all purchases. Only dependable and 
responsible dealers should be considered. Odd lots may 
be sometimes offered at bargain prices by unfamiliar 
vendors but it is generally best to avoid them—a de- 
livery of stolen goods, for instance, might cause con- 
siderable embarrassment. But, of course, if the goods 
are especially desirable and can be properly inspected 
and used, one might well afford to spend time and ef- 
fort in checking the source of the goods as well as the 
vendor. A sound purchasing policy, however, is 
strongly in favor of purchases from reputable sources 
only, made when and as needed. 

It quite naturally follows from the above that we 
must expect to pay prices commensurate with the cost of 
the goods. ‘This is especially true when the purchase 
covers goods or services of a continuing nature, such as 
repair service, etc. If the vendor finds he cannot 
handle the service profitably, he is forced to ‘‘chisel’”’ 
he makes the service commensurate with the price and 
possibly to our detriment. 

For all important items of purchases, active contact 
should be maintained with at least two sources of supply. 
Not only do we secure thereby competitive bids on 
purchases, assuring ourselves that we are buying at 
proper prices, but we are protecting ourselves against 
the possibilities of a shutdown in a lone supplier’s plant. 
Many firms suffered in this way during the past spring 
when floods in various areas invaded plants, halted 
transportation and in general interfered with all manu- 
facture and movement of goods. Strikes, riots, floods, 
storms and explosions may cause such delays. If the 
material is important in the business, two sources 
should always be used, or, at least, an alternate should 
always be on the approved list on whom we may call 
with assurance and without delay. 

The selection of sources of supply cannot be made to 
comply with any hard and fast set of rules. Each of 
the basic factors—price, technical suitability, delivery, 
terms, guarantee, customer acceptance and reciprocity 
—must receive its due consideration in every purchase 
with full knowledge at hand of the function the mate- 
rial will play in the operations of our own concern. 
If we develop a policy to deal only with reputable and 
dependable vendors and content ourselves to pay a 
fair and commensurate price, the problem is not en- 
tirely solved, but it becomes clearly a matter of good 
judgment, the daily exercise of which makes purchas- 
ing the interesting activity that it is. 
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Selecting Sourees of Supply 


A summary of the N.A.P.A. contest papers 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 


Editor of PURCHASING 


Chairman, Committee of Award 


HE real contribution made in this contest has been 
less in the development of new ideas on the selec- 
tion of supply sources, than in clarifying the princi- 

ples as they are known and practiced, and getting them 
down on paper in a concrete way. From the nature of 
the subject, such a result may reasonably have been 
foreseen. Certainly it is worth doing. 

Purchasing agents have to make a selection of 
source of supply in virtually every transaction. It is 
likely to become pretty much of a routine procedure. 
But if they are led, by this contest and discussion, to 
think through the ‘“‘why”’ and ‘“‘how’”’ of this selection, 
the chances are that it will be done more intelligently 
and more effectively. And that means better buying, 
another step toward a more rational industrial set-up 
and more mutually profitable business relationships. 


The Prize Papers 


The first prize paper is presented here in full. Before 
making a more general summary, it may be of interest 
to outline briefly the thoughts embodied in the other 
two prize winning papers. Both of them stress the 
distinction between the mechanical factors of selection, 
which are capable of fairly accurate determination, and 
the factors of policy, involving to a greater degree the 
element of judgment. 

The second prize paper cites first the so-called im- 
personal factors: the sources of information regarding 
possible supplies of an item; limiting the list by 
culling out certain undesirable types of vendors; by 
weighing the relative advantages of single vs. multiple 
sources, of buying from manufacturer or distributor, of 
geographical location, of purchase vs. manufacture in 
one’s own plant; finally by evaluating quality, service 
and price. Upon the basis of these considerations, the 
writer proceeds to a study of certain limiting factors, 
pointing out that the buyer is seldom completely free 
to make his choice in such routine fashion. Among 
these limiting factors are the elements of time and ex- 
pense involved in seeking out the one best source; the 
limitations imposed by trade organizations, contracts, 
and legislation; the effects of personality, habit, and 
friendship; the demands of reciprocity; and the in- 
fluence of other departments within the organization. 
His conclusion is that to the extent it is possible for the 
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human element in buying to be kept objective, so that 
the final choice is the result of constructive and unpreju 
diced thinking, to that extent the selection of sourc¢ 

approximates the ideal. 

The third prize paper starts out by setting up th 
qualifications of a satisfactory source of supply, and 
then discusses various points of policy that will aid in 
finding the source promising the greatest satisfaction 
ina givencase. These policies include: the determina 
tion of ultimate value, multiple vs. single sources 
tract vs. open market buying, manufacturer vs 
tributor, large vs. small company, buying below cost 
buying from a competitor, customer acceptance of 
product, taxes, reciprocity, credit, and location 


Four Stages of Selection 


And now for a more complete recapitulation. Ons 
of the more literary papers starts out with a text para 
phrased from Will Shakespeare, ‘“‘All the world’s a 
market,’ he says, ‘‘and all the countries and suppl) 
sources merely stalls."’ I am tempted to paraphras 
another classic: ‘“‘And now abideth quality, price, and 
service, these three; and the greatest of these is 
vice.’ Remembering that this word service covers a 
lot of territory, as already indicated by some of the 
headings noted in the prize paper outlines, this is the 
theme with 42 variations that runs through the contest 
discussion. 

An analysis of the selective process that appealed to 
me as showing a lot of common sense logic, took up fou 
successive stages. 





The committee of judges in the 1936 N.A.P.A 
prize contest consisted of the following: 


Chairman, Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor of Pur 
CHASING, New York City. 

Ernest H. Hawkins, Purchasing Agent, E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil 
mington, Delaware. 

Harry L. Erlicher, Purchasing Agent, Genera! 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York. 
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(1) The directory stage, discovering all possible 
sources of supply. 

(2) The inquiry stage, in which the list has been cut 
to workable length, retaining the most likely sources. 

(3) The selective stage, this being the effort to find 
the one best source, with all factors considered, the real 
problem set forth in this contest. 

(4) The experience stage, which is the test of fact 
applied to judgment. If experience with the chosen 
supplier is satisfactory, then the job of selection has 
been adequately done and is settled, at least for a pe- 
riod even if not permanently. There is a general atti- 
tude in these papers against frequent change of sources, 
or throwing the whole subject wide open again every 
time a material comes up for a re-order. If the expe- 
rience is not satisfactory, then the selection has been 
faulty and must be reconsidered. 

The first two stages are largely routine and mechani- 
cal. We may pass over very quickly the counsel as to 
consulting the classified section of the telephone book, 
standard trade directories, and fellow association mem 
bers in the search for potential sources. We can agree 
without much argument that it is pointless and uneco- 
nomic to circularize the whole list. One writer brands 
the use of an excessively long ‘‘request for quotation” 
list as an unethical practice. There seem to be few 
ethical qualms, however, regarding free interchange 
among buyers of their opinions and experience with 
various suppliers. The important point to be noted 
here is that the buyer’s information regarding the prod- 
uct and the producers should be as complete as possible, 
obtained at first hand by actual plant inspections wher- 
ever such a course is practicable, and subjected to what- 
ever illuminating sidelights may be available. 

The real problem of selection arises after this poten- 
tial field has been narrowed down to a reasonable num- 
ber of suppliers, with any one of whom you will be will- 
ing to place your order. Each of them is physically 
competent to furnish the material, and promises to 
prove reliable. From this limited group we must make 
our choice and enter into the business relationship that 
appears to offer the prospect of greatest satisfaction. 

Perhaps the best way to go at this is to consider a 
number of questions that naturally arise, and on which 
some honest difference of opinion may be held. Some 
of these questions were suggested in the announcement 
of the contest. Others are included here because they 
recur in a number of the papers. 


Policy 


1. Should there be a fixed policy, or should the mat- 
ter be handled on a flexible basis? 

The attitude on this point was almost unanimously 
for the maximum of flexibility. Several examples of 
fixed policy were cited—the usual governmental re- 
quirement of accepting the lowest bid; the announced 
policy of some manufacturers to procure only the high- 
est obtainable quality; the practical necessity among 
utilities, transportation and service companies to invite 
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bids from every possible source in their respective terri- 
tories—and always with the comment that such policies 
represent neither sound nor economical purchasing. 

The form of purchase agreement or procedure of- 
fers a wide range of choice: inviting bids on standard 
specifications; inviting bids with competitive samples; 
long term continuing contracts; short term contracts 
in which the quality factor is fixed but quantities are 
variable; watching spot markets; selecting a specially 


Continued on page 47 





The Carnival Ball 


IGHLIGHT of the entertainment program at 

New Orleans was the Carnival Ball at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium on Tuesday Evening, June 26th. It 
was presented in true carnival style, following in every 
detail the traditional ceremonies as observed during the 
Mardi Gras season, from the opening tableaux, through 
the formalities of the Carnival Court, and on to the 
call-out dances when the convention ladies were sum- 
moned to dance with the maskers and received hand- 
More than forty 
members of the New Orleans Purchasing Agents As- 


some souvenirs of the occasion. 


sociation took part as members of the “Krewe of 
N. A. P. A.’ The photograph shows C. J. Alexander 
of Shell Petroleum Corp., Association Vice President, 
in the role of the King, and Mrs. Rene Garrot, wife of 
the Association: President, as Queen. Mrs. Garrot 
was attended by six-year old Dorothy Iley, daughter of 
H. R. Iley, a charter member of the New Orleans group. 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


3: Donald Graham Clark 


T New Orleans last month 

Donald G. Clark of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was awarded the J. 
Shipman Gold Medal. 

That award is the outstanding 
honor in purchasing circles. Es- 
tablished seven years ago, the deed 
of gift provides that the medal may 
be presented annually to ‘‘one who 
by precept, example or distinguished 
service has contributed to the ad- 
vancement of purchasing.”’ 

Each year the president of the 
N.A.P.A. appoints a committee of 
three to determine the Shipman 
award. The committee members 
are carefully selected for back- 
ground, experience and judgment. 

One rule of committee procedure 
is inflexible. Until the moment of 
public announcement, none but the 
three committee members knows 
who has been selected for the cur- 
rent honor. This rule is a trifle 
rough on the recipient, who is 
usually unprepared for the occasion, 
but it adds to the solemnity and 
dignity of the presentation. 

Don Clark was overwhelmed 
when his name was pronounced as 
the committee’s selection at this 
year’s convention. Though he is 
an experienced public speaker, he 
had momentary difficulty in re- 
sponding to the tribute. Then 
his simple expression of gratitude 
fitted eloquently into the occasion. 
Afterwards, though, he sat in his 
seat at the banquet table shaken 
with emotion. 

Probably he alone of all in the 
audience who knew something of 
his achievements was surprised. 
Certainly no committee of award 
could have overlooked his record of 
outstanding service to the purchas- 
ing vocation. It was inevitable 
that this year or next he would 
receive the Shipman medal, for he 
had earned it. 
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O Don Clark personally belongs 

the credit for most of the de- 
velopment in recent years of educa- 
tional courses in purchasing. He 
accepted the chairmanship of the 
N.A.P.A. educational committee 
some five years ago. At that time 
there were a number of purchasing 
courses in existence, but for the 
most part they were poorly organ- 
ized and suffering from a paucity of 
text and direction. Clark changed 
that situation. He assembled and 
classified existing material so that it 
was available and could be used by 
any instructor applying for it. As 
a more important project, he di- 
rected effort to encourage advanced 
courses in the larger schools of busi- 
ness administration. He sold the 
N.A.P.A. executive committee on 
the idea of sponsoring a complete 
and comprehensive text book on 
purchasing and demanded a suit- 
able appropriation to carry out the 
plan. Then he prevailed on Pro- 
fessor Howard T. Lewis, of Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, to write the book and 
worked—the word is used advisedly 
—with the author through all the 
stages of manuscript outline, prepa- 
ration and criticism until ‘‘Indus- 
trial Purchasing’’ appeared. 

There is no question that a great 
many educators who for long ig- 
nored or subordinated purchasing 
in management courses now recog- 
nize the function as an important 
division of management. Nor is 
there any question that Clark is 
primarily responsible for this awak- 
ening. 

At the New Orleans convention 
Don tendered his resignation from 
the educational committee, since 
he is now technically removed from 
purchasing. Literally, the com- 
mittee threw up its collective hands 
in horror at the suggestion. At the 


moment the committee is engaged 
on an ambitious project—the 
velopment of a purchasing hand 
book. Lots of work has been don 
already, most of it by Clark. Not 
that the rest of his committee are 
laggards, for he will not work with 
that type, but he follows the plan of 
developing his own ideas on a sub 
ject, setting them down on pape! 
and then presenting them to his 
colleagues for discussion. That was 
the procedure he followed in th 
preliminary work on the handbook 
Fortunately he was coaxed to with 
draw his resignation, thus assuring 
completion of the project much 
sooner than would otherwise be 
possible. 


HERE is considerably more to 

Clark’s record of service, both 
within and without the association, 
than can be included in a condensed 
recital. For example, he served as 
president of the Rhode Island 
Purchasing Agents’ Association from 
1931 to 1933, as vice president 
N.A.P.A. in 1933, chairman of the 
program committee for the 1954 
national convention, and president 
of N.A.P.A. in 1934. 

Typical of outside activities, h« 
was elected a member of the City 
Council of Providence in 1930, and 
was promptly appointed by 
mayor to head a committee to study 
and report on a plan for centralizing 
the city’s purchases. As yet the 
plan is only in partial operation, 
owing to a change in the city ad 
ministration, but Clark’s part in the 
work was competently and thor 
oughly performed. 


ERHAPS the most 
aspect of his prominence in 
national purchasing circles is its 
attainment in a period of only half 
a dozen years. In 1930 he was 


amazing 
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virtually unknown to purchasing 


agents outside his community. 
That year the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents announced a 
prize contest on the theme ‘‘Mea- 
suring the Efficiency of the Pur- 
chasing Department,’’ open to its 
own members and those of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. It was hoped, rather 
forlornly, that the contest would 
produce an accurate yardstick for 
demonstrating when and to what 
degree a purchasing department 
earns profits for its company. 

Don Clark entered a paper and 
won third prize. The first awards 
went to members of the cost ac- 
countants’ society. But among 
buyers, at least, Clark’s paper 
aroused greater comment and in- 
terest than the more academic study 
which the judges deemed superior. 
That might be attributed to pro- 
fessional loyalty, but the plausible 
reason is that his analysis was pre- 
sented against a background of 
practical experience. At any rate, 
he received scores of invitations to 
address meetings of purchasing 
agents and accountants and over- 
night became a leading figure in 
purchasing circles. 

His participation in the contest 
brought about his first meeting 
with George Renard, who was then 
in the early phase of his career as 
secretary of N.A.P.A. The two 
men were immediately attracted to 
each other and found many things 
in common, thus beginning a friend- 
ship which has not merely endured 
but cumulatively strengthened. 
From that moment of meeting it was 
a foregone conclusion that Renard 
would enlist Clark’s talent, ability, 
practical vision and intense voca- 
tional pride in the 
service. 


association 


UBLIC tributes are not a rare 

incident in Don Clark’s life. 
At Brown University, Class of 
09, he was a prize debater, secre- 
tary of his sophomore class, captain 
of the bowling team, treasurer of his 
senior class, first speaker at Class 
Tree on Class Day, and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year. 
In civic affairs he was elected to the 
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Common Council of Providence in 
1930, as aforesaid, and re-elected in 
1932. At a testimonial dinner ten- 
dered him in Providence following 
his election as N.A.P.A. president 
in 1934, the attendants included not 
only purchasing agents but promi- 
nent industrialists, public officials 
and other dignitaries of the com- 
munity. 

Not that his life has been one of 
smooth sailing. He has had his 
full share of setbacks. He workeda 
year to finance his way through 
Harvard Law School. He received 
his LL.B. degree at Harvard in 
1913, passed the Massachusetts 
bar examinations and practiced law 
in Boston for a year. Then an 
opportunity occurred for him to 
enter business with his brother at 
New York, and he accepted it. 
When the war in Europe broke out, 
causing temporary disruptment of 
commerce, the business venture 
failed. In 1916 Clark was broke 
and out of a job. 

But not for long. He went back 
to Providence and to the concern 
which had provided the 
employment between his graduation 
from college and admission to law 
school—Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company. He was hired 
to perform various duties, including 
that of assistant purchasing agent, 
until 1920 when he was definitely 
assigned to sales work. He stayed 
in the sales division until April 1, 
1925, when his appointment as 
purchasing agent of the company 
was announced. Now he has 
moved up again, for recently he was 
appointed comptroller. 

In the Democratic landslide of 
1934, Clark was beaten for re-election 
to the Common Council of Provi- 
dence by less than a hundred votes. 
He proved to be a good loser, taking 
the defeat graciously, but he has 
declined to be a candidate for 
the office this year. Not that 
he is through with politics. He 
believes that business men should be 
actively interested in government, 
particularly in their own communi- 
ties, and he now serves as chairman 
of his ward and member of a com- 
mittee seeking charter reform for 
the City of Providence. 


year's 





ON CLARK was born at Port- 
land, Maine, August 18, 1888, 
of Nova Scotian parents. His 
father died at the time Clark was 
preparing for college, and his moth- 
er's death occurred two years ago. 
Between Don and his mother 
existed a rare companionship and 
constructed 
the foundation for his education by 
reading aloud to him from the time 
he was a tot. Always she selected 
authors she considered worth while, 


understanding. She 


such as Dickens, Thackeray, Steven- 
son, and Shelley. Thus Clark ac- 
quired the fine vocabulary mani- 
fested in his speech and writing. 
From his mother, too, he inherited 
love of writing. In her own field of 
specialization, Susan Graham Clark 
Her books 
were written in the guise of fiction, 
but always they pointed to the 


was noted as an author. 


morals of religion and temperance, 
recruited 
largely from church and Sunday- 
school circles. 

Clark has put that inherited 
tendency to good use in his tech- 
nical and business writings, but for 


and her readers were 


years he has had an urge to write 
fiction and occasionally succumbs 
to it. Most people of similar ten- 
dency acquire a large collection of 
rejection slips as a necessary phase 
of training, but he is an exception. 
He passes judgment on his own 
work and up to the present time has 
condemned it as unworthy of pub- 
lication. If his judgment is correct 
he saves considerable postage. If 
his self-criticism is too harsh the 
future should reveal that fact, for 
he is still young and the germ of 
creative writing lives long in the 
mind where it is implanted. 

Don Clark is not lost to purchas- 
ing, although from now on his 
ability and intellect are likely to be 
commanded for ostensibly higher 
phases of management work. But 
he will remain with the profession, 
if not technically in it, by virtue of 
the contribution he has made to its 
advancement. 
safe bet that when the history of 


Moreover, it is a 


purchasing over the next decade 
comes to be written, his name will 
loom large in the record. 

—L. F. B. 
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COMMODITY MARKET 
CONDITIONS 


Address before the twenty-first annual convention 
of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
at New Orleans, May 25, 1936 


XPERIENCE, especially that 
gained through economic ex- 
perimentation during the past three 
years, has created the impression in 
this country that rapidly rising com- 
modity prices are inevitable. The 
logical background for this conten- 
tion is noted in the broad recovery 
in the stock market, expanding in- 
dustrial activity, and the widespread 
fear of credit inflation. However, 
the evidence shows that commodity 
prices are not advancing. 
There is a vast difference between 
a theoretical analysis as to what 
might happen under a given set of 
circumstances and what does hap- 
pen as shown by actual changes 
chronicled in the passing of time. 
In this discussion of market condi- 
tions, the importance of theoretical 
aspects will be minimized. This is 
justified because the price level of 
the majority of basic commodities 
is now determined and controlled by 
natural economic laws rather than 
by the influence of economic experi- 
mentation. Abnormal ways and 
means introduced to bridge a crisis 
are definitely on the wane, particu- 
larly as affecting commodity prices. 
Perhaps this phase of the situation 
will be better understood by a brief 
review of what has actually hap- 
pened in the trend of industrial ac 
tivity, the stock market, and com- 
modity prices in recent years. 


Significant Comparisons 


First of all, a comparison of the 
extreme low reached during the de- 
pression as compared with the first 
four months of the current year is 
of interest. Industrial activity, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
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Board Index (1923-25 equalling 100) 
reached low ebb of 42% under nor- 
mal in July, 1932. For the first 
quarter of this year the index aver- 
aged 4% under, representing an in- 
crease of 65%. The extreme low in 
the stock market, as measured by 
Dow-Jones industrials, was also 
established in July, 1932, at 41.22. 
The average for the first four 
months of 1936 was 155, represent- 
ing an increase of 278%. Mean- 
while, commodity prices reached a 
low about eight months after the low 
point in industrial activity and the 
stock market, or in February, 1933, 
of 44.2 (1926 equalling 100). The 
price average for the first four 
months of 1936 was 74.4, or an in- 
crease of 68%. 


Now for another comparison 


covering the first four months of 


this year with the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Industrial ac- 
tivity in 1935 was 89, this year 96, 
an advance of S%. The stock mar- 
ket for the same period last year 
was 105, and this year 155, an up- 
swing of 48%. Commodity prices 
averaged in early 1935, 72.5, and 
for the first four months of this year 
74.4, or an increase of 2%. 

In May, 1935, industrial activity 
stood at 78.3. This year’s esti- 
mate is S9 or an advance of 14%. 
The stock market a year ago was 
114, and, on May 11, 146, or an in- 
crease of 28%. The level of all 
commodities a year ago was 74.4, 
and the latest index figure stands at 
71.4, or a decrease of 4%. 

Commodity prices are not ad- 
vancing. Not only have they de- 
clined since the first of the year, but 
are under the corresponding period 
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of 1935. 
in view of the peculiar economic c 
ditions that exist, to realize fully 
fact that the era of busines: 
provement ahead means spe 


It is, therefore, impor 


developments to the man inter: 
in stocks and bonds, but at the 
time represents a somewhat d 
ent picture to the man interest 


the purchase of raw material 


finished goods. One outstan 
reason for this statement is tha 
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least 


substantial proportion of the ad- 
vance in commodity prices since 
the low ebb of 1933 has been due in 
part to artificial and psychological 
forces rather than to any forceful 
change in the 
ratio. 


supply-to-demand 
Therefore, during the forth- 
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coming period of even higher levels 
of production and distribution, there 
is no outstanding economic back- 
that 
elevation in the price level. 


ground supports any great 
This 
statement is made with the realiza 
tion that gold devaluation has at 


a theoretical effect upon the 
price structure. Yet the bulk of 
the commodity price advance of ap- 
proximately 68% in raw materials 
during the past three years, ma- 
terialized prior to the monkeying 
with the gold base. 
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What purchasing agents desire to 
know is the answer to this question 
—‘‘Will commodity prices average 
higher or lower during the balance 
of 1936?” In order to obtain a per- 
spective it is advisable at the outset 
to check up on the supply-to-de- 
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mand ratio of commodities in gen- 
eral. Practically every basic com- 
modity has participated in the re- 
vival in production, with sixteen im- 
portant industries recording all-time 
records in 1935. In the majority 
of cases production still stands sub- 


stantially under the 1929 
which means that theoretically 
well as practically, 
producing capacity in the | 
ground available when needed. 
tistics show that production is nm 
holding on the highest plane sin 
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early 1930, and unquestionably dur- 
ing the course of the next three to 
four years output will surpass the 
1929 levels. 

During the past three years re- 
serve stocks of basic raw materials 
have declined. The decrease is at- 
tributable not to the ability of con- 
sumption to outstrip new production 
by any great margin, but rather is 
due to inventory building on the 
part of consuming establishments 
in the endeavor to capitalize low 
prices and to cope with a higher 
level of mill and factory operations. 

Stocks on hand, although lower 
than the amount recorded two or 
three years ago, are in general some- 
what above the inventories carried 
in 1929. A well-maintained price 
level has encouraged a_ definite 
speeding up in raw material produc- 
tion schedules, and consequently 
from now on the price structure will 
be very sensitive to fluctuations in 
the rate of consumption. 


Historical Review 


For a few moments let us now 
briefly review the valuable experi- 
ence of the past and the criterions 
that may be deduced from an in- 
spection of industrial activity and 
price levels over a period of more 
than 100 years. This picture is 
clearly shown in the accompanying 
graph. Under normal conditions, 
commodity prices move in direct 
correlation with periods of activity 
above and below the normal line. 
The moment that war enters the 
picture there is an immediate and 
radical distortion in the price aver- 
ages. Now that we are again 
definitely established in a peace era 
as far as the majority of the nations 
of the world are concerned, we 
should naturally expect commodity 
prices again to enter a series of up- 
ward and downward movements 
that will reasonably compare with 
the fluctuations that occurred in 
other peace eras. 

There is one other point, namely, 
that even though the fundamental 
growth line of American business 
since 1830 has been fundamentally 
upward, characterized by fourteen 
eras of so-called prosperity above 
normal and a corresponding num- 
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ber of areas of so-called depressions 
below normal, yet eliminating the 
terrific gyrations caused by the up- 
heaval of war, prices have con- 
stantly fluctuated within a ratio of 
around 25% above to 25% below 
the base period. 


Inflation Possibilities 


Looking ahead, the one phase that 
creates bewilderment is the poten 
tial effect of credit inflation upon 
commodity prices. This country 
is well aware of the fact, based on 
the experience of foreign countries, 
that the printing press type of in- 
flation is not practical, nor is it the 
solution to the present problem. 

The second type of inflation is 
credit inflation. This is the nub of 
the much-discussed subject of credit 
inflation, and with interest rates 
low, a speculative wave could easily 
accumulate terrific momentum. 
The element of time in establishing 
credit inflation is extremely impor 
tant, and frankly, there is little 
prospect of serious inflation during 
the next two or three years that 
would result in materially higher 
prices or the necessity of revaluation 
of the dollar on a lower gold content 
basis. There will not be any need 
for action on the part of purchasing 
agents to capitalize materially 
higher commodity markets based 
on credit inflation until such time 
as short time interest rates move 
upward at a rapid pace or when in- 
terest rates have advanced to a 
point above the yields of high-grade 
bonds. It seems to me that while 
uncontrolled credit inflation suffi- 
ciently powerful to affect forcefully 
commodity prices is a possibility, 
it is not a probability. 

The third type of inflation is cen- 
tralized and is typified by the 
Florida real estate boom and the 
sky-rocketing of the stock market 
prior to 1929. During that time 
industrial production climbed to 
record proportions. The stock mar 
ket climbed nearly 300% in the 
short space of five years prior to 
1929. Installment selling reached 
unprecedented levels and yet, be- 
lieve it or not, the underlying trend 
of commodity prices was neverthe- 
less downward. 


The Price Outlook 


As matters stand today there 
must be some correlation between 
commodity prices and the cost of 
living as it relates to employment 
and purchasing power. 

There is absolutely no point in 
boosting the price level if such a 
move automatically clogs the chan- 
nels of distribution. Greater con- 
sumption is contingent upon the 
element of price. Some thought 
must also be given to the interna 
tional trade situation, which in addi- 
tion to reflecting seasonal charac- 
teristics also is influenced by trade 
barriers and uncertainty as to the 
future status of the exchange rates. 
Last year the favorable balance of 
trade was the second smallest for 
this century. 

There is one other phase which 
could be emphasized as a factor 
working against a materially higher 
price level for commodities, namely, 
the return of mass-production, 
rapid-turnover, and _ small-profit- 
margin principles. 

Frankly, from the economic, sta- 
tistical, and industrial data avail- 
able, there appears to be no back 
ground that supports unusual price 
developments in 1936. Any eleva- 
tion in the industrial group as a re- 
sult of expanding industrial activity 
and greater demand, promises to be 
offset by weakness in the agricul- 
tural group and lower livestock 
quotations later in the year. Acre- 
age has been stimulated, and with 
normal growing conditions a total 
tonnage of farm products harvested 
in 1936 will exceed the record of 
1935 and will result in a sizable 
exportable surplus that is not des- 
tined to enter world markets in a 
rapid manner. 

In summary; industry, finance, 
and commodity prices will operate 
more and more under old economic 
laws rather than reflect the new era 
of economic experimentation, which 
for all practical purposes is definitely 
over. It is therefore a question of 
each individual commodity finding 
its own true price level based on the 
merits of the supply-to-demand 
ratio and the rate of activity in con- 
suming outlets. 
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© one man in an organization 


dealing in a fairly wide range 
of materials can be expected to know 
everything about all those materials. 
No one man and two or three hard- 
driven assistants can properly pre- 
pare the purchase of several million 
dollars’ worth of goods. By “‘pre- 
pare,’ I mean distinctly, to study in 
advance the three factors in a cor- 
rect purchase—that is, the correct 
quality for the job in hand; the 
right quantity, and all the factors 
therein involved; and at the right 
time, in order to arrive at the right 
price. 

For simplification in our approach 
to this subject, I have divided a pur- 
chasing department into functional 
divisions. In practice a “‘division”’ 
may consist of a large number of 
employees, or, at the other extreme, 
only a part-time employee. The 
divisions to which I refer are really 
functional groups. Of course, there 
are some functions which of neces- 
sity overlap any such segregation. 

We shall consider the following 
functional divisions: Order, Fol- 
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SPENDING MONEY 
to SAVE MONEY 
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low-up, Traffic, Invoice Checking, 


Catalog, Records, Intra-company 
Material Study, 


Inspection, Salvage, 


Standardization, 
Specification, 

and Executive. It may be that in 
many companies some of these func- 
tions do not report to the purchasing 
department. 


Industrial organiza- 


tion varies. It would be a waste of 
time to argue whether or no this or 
that function should report to the 
chief executive. The 
function should be provided for the 


purchasing 


purchasing executive, either report- 
ing directly to him or being in a 
sufficiently close organization tie-up 
with him to bring to full bearing the 
possibilities of buying. 

Let us analyze these functions as 
well as may be in the limited time 
available to see whether they will 
carry their direct cost, and perhaps 
make a profit. A purchasing profit is 
commonly alluded to as a “‘saving.”’ 
Personally, I do not like that word. 
There is something in the aura of 
cheap, niggardly, 
penny-pinching. Particularly has 
this been so in the last few years 
when the public has been and is 
being educated to a contempt of 
thrift. If a 
product at something more than all 


it—-something 


company sells _ its 


costs, it earns a profit on the thrift 
of its investors and the ability of its 
management. Likewise, when a 
component part of any organization, 
such as purchasing department, 
through its ability and management 
makes a purchase which is advan- 
tageous to the company, it makes a 
profit for that company—not a sav- 
ing. It is true that this profit may 
be lost before the final balance sheet 


figures are out, but the department 


has, nevertheless, contribute 
profit. I think the importance: 
purchasing profit is not evet 
sufficiently understood. It is 
accounting truth that a dollar p1 
lost in purchasing through ineffici: 
and/or wasteful methods, requ 
the sales department to incr 
gross sales by ten dollars in orde1 
compensate for the lost dolla: 
The order or actual buying org 
zation is, of course, the heart of 
problem. It is 
here specialist organization shou 
hold sway. 
more and more technical. Con 


self-evident 
Industry is becomi 


quently, it is more and mort 
portant that the buyers should 
technically trained either in coll 
or by practical experience, so th 
they may talk as fellow experts, 1 
only with the sales engineers, bi 
with the technical men of their ov 
organization. If purchasing is 
importance, then it 
logical to provide enough of the 
experts to perform the task a 
rately and competently. 


would se¢ 


A buyer whose entire time 
taken up with the actual job 
placing 
salesmen, has no time to spend 


orders and _ interviewit 
proper purchase analysis, has 

time to put his commercial trainir 
at the disposal of the engineeri 
and manufacturing department 
The purchasing profit is lost, « 

though there is no direct mean 

measuring the loss. There 
many purchasing departm« 
which, if they doubled or tripled 1 
number of their properly trait 
buyers, would be able to show dit 
profits 


cent over the added cost thereoi 


totaling hundreds of 
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If for no other reason, an extra 
thousand or so here and there spent 
for additional man power in buying 
will show an indirect result in the 
good will engendered by saving 
salesmen’s waiting time. This, in 
itself, is no small economic contribu- 
tion in the cost of distribution. 

A properly staffed buying group 
whose members perhaps have a 
little more time, rather than a little 
less time, than necessary, will show 
year after year a non-cumulative 
profit in the ratio of profit to ex- 
pense of five to one. Please let me 
emphasize that such a profit ratio 
does not represent the immediate 
reorganization of an inefficient de- 
partment into an efficient depart- 
ment. I refer in this profit ratio to 
the year in year out possibilities of 
accomplishment, not to what we 
may call clean-up profits incident 
to an unfortunate situation. 

The catalog division is a part of 
the purchasing department which 
keeps up to date a catalog file for 
the benefit of the entire company, 
and which may in larger organiza- 
tions keep sub-catalog libraries up 
to date and in the hands of various 
design and operating men. No 
catalog file at all is better than one 
which is inadequately maintained. 
This involves expense for space, 
equipment, and some small cost for 
operation. The direct profits in 
convenience and accuracy are defi- 
nitely traceable, but small. There 
are enough direct evidences of the 
profitable operation of a catalog file 
to more than cover the small cost. 

The records function is perhaps 
one of the least understood and 
most vital tools of purchasing. A 
properly organized purchasing de- 
partment needs a group or indi- 
vidual who can record all manner of 
purchases in some easily available 
form under a proper classification. 
The buyer then can obtain from 
this group pertinent historical in- 
formation, as to quantities pur- 
chased in given periods, prices, and 
any other data which are considered 
necessary. This is of inestimable 
value in direct buying, and has its 
influence on quality, quantity, and 
time, as well as price. 

It is true that a buyer can to a 
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large extent perhaps keep himself 
advised as to trade news and as to 
market trends of the particular 
commodities in which he is inter- 
ested. However, if he has some 
help in this connection, he will with- 
out question make dividends on 
that help. It is in this group that 
trade magazines, financial services, 
credit ratings, etc., can be central- 
ized and distributed to the best 
advantage. Here we can have some 
control as to the amount of reading 
material which can be routed to a 
given individual, and see to it that 
he has what he needs and does not 
spend his time on a lot of extraneous 
matter. Also being specialists in 
commodity markets, in historical 
costs, etc., this group or individual 
will be of inestimable help in chart 
mg and analyzing trends of prices 
The responsibility is the buyer's 
always; these things are merely 
aids. 

‘*The results of all these things,’ 
you will say, “‘are very intangible 
It’s an awfully nice idea to have 
such a line-up if you have a good 
chief executive who will give you the 
money to play with, but in my 
company, we have to watch our 
pennies very carefully.”’ 

To this I can reply that, first, th 
costs are comparatively small after 
the start is made; and, second, the 
direct benefit, exclusive of standardi 
zation, is large. I have many 
illustrations in my own experience 
of the truth of this statement. In 
one instance it was necessary to go 
back seven years to get a complete 
picture of this price trend; we did go 
back because the records were 
easily available, and the transaction 
showed a purchase profit of $2.05 C 
on many carloads. 

Material study as a _ separate 
function of a purchasing depart 
ment presents some interesting and 
arguable points. First, it is an 
overlapping function, overlapping in 
specific divisions, overlapping with 
standardization, and overlapping 
the function of the buyer himself. 

We have already organized our 
department so that we have ade- 
quate man power in the buying 
group and other divisions of the 
department to do other kinds of 


work for the buyer. Where do we 
get off then on material studies? 
Two of the more unfortunate attri- 
butes of human nature are inertia 
and fear of the untried. It is some- 
times almost impossible to get from 
specifying departments an open- 
minded study of new sources or 
products. When a purchaser goes 
to a requisitioning department and 
suggests a careful study of this or 
that substitute, the use of which (if 
satisfactory) will make a profit, the 
purchasing department will some- 
times come to a dead end. A ma- 
terial study channel is the answer to 
this problem. It may be that it 
will be used infrequently, but when 
used it often results in very ma- 
terial profits. 

That the purchasing department 
should establish its own laboratory 
and technicians for the purpose of 
material study is, of course, absurd. 
But that it have available the kind 
of brains which can utilize existing 
channels of information for this 
purpose in an unprejudiced manner 
is essential to proper purchasing. 
In many cases, material study can 
best be combined with the specifica- 
tion and inspection function. 

To speak of comparative overall 
costs of such an organization as we 
have been considering, is to put 
one’s head cleanly in the noose. 
Even between companies in the 
same line of business, there are so 
many varying factors that it is im- 
possible to arrive at figures which 
are even a guide. I can imagine 
situations where a cost of from two 
to five percent of the gross dollars 
of purchases would be profitable. 
On the other hand, all these func- 
tions can be provided, dependent 
upon the volume of dollar pur- 
chases, for as low as one-half of one 
percent. What another company is 
spending is of no use to one who is 
studying this problem. The net 
result of running an organization 
must, and fortunately can _ be, 
measured in the department itself 
with what that function makes. In 
all the activities that we have 
spoken of, a direct cost and profit 
figure can be obtained. Each one 


of the divisions will show a profit far 


in excess of its cost. 
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AM not one of those who be- 

lieve that all the troubles be- 

tween salesmen and purchasing 
agents are to be blamed on the 
purchasing agents. On the con- 
trary, I think that by far most of 
those troubles must be blamed on 
the salesman and his organization. 
The lack of proper training of sales- 
men is without doubt the outstand- 
ing weakness of American industry. 
This lack of training means that in 
many, many cases the purchasing 
agent is imposed upon and burdened 
with useless and incompetent sales 
presentations. 

This lack of training means that 
in many, many cases the salesman 
calls on the purchasing organization, 
in the hope that an order might 
drop in his lap, rather than with a 
carefully analyzed presentation of 
what the prospect might be inter- 
ested in, and what the prospect 
should know, and how the prospect 
will benefit. He does nothing about 
marshaling together the facts deal- 
ing with the benefits that might be 
obtained, in such a way that the 
purchasing agent can readily see 
that the matter is one that deserves 
his careful consideration. When he 
gets the turn-down, he goes away 
talking about what a dumb cluck 
this purchasing agent is, how preju- 
diced he is, how short-sighted he 
is. He sends in a report to that 
effect, because he feels that he must 
present an alibi to his sales manager. 
As a result, the whole question of 
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relations with purchasing organiza- 
tions suffers. 

Let me hastily run over some of 
the things that salesmen are still 
complaining about. 


Courtesy 


I believe that almost every pur- 
chasing agent wants to be courteous. 
I do not, however, believe that a 
purchasing agent has to listen at 
full length to every story that every 
salesman wants to tell, in order to 
be classed as courteous. It is easier 
to be courteous to salesmen than 
not, but the only reason there should 
be for a purchasing agent listening 
to a salesman’s story at full length 
is to learn how he will be able to 
do something better for his company. 
When a salesman has no excuse 
to offer for taking up a buyer's time 
except his desire to get an order or 
his need to bring up his quota, then 
I do not believe it discourteous for 
the buyer to refuse to listen. 


Buying Hours 


Specified buying hours still seem 
to cause considerable irritation. 

Two suggestions I would like to 
offer where there are definitely 
specified hours. One is that the 
rules be broken in the cases of a 
salesman making his first visit. 

The other suggestion is that no 
attempt be made during the speci- 
fied hours to see salesmen who will 
require considerable time to make 


their presentation. Such presenta- 





tions cannot be listened to an 


analyzed properly if the buyer 
knows that there are a number! 


of regular-calling salesmen sitting 


outside. And, such presentation 

would cause considerable loss of 
time to all those waiting. 
Limited Interviews 

Some purchasing agents prid 


themselves on the courtesy they 
show in seeing all salesmen and 
them promptly. This 
commendable. Unfortunately how 
ever, many of these same purchasing 
agents have an unwritten law to let 
the interview run only four or fi 
minutes. In 


seeing 


other words, thi 
grind out interviews. 

Four or five minutes would seem 
to be plenty of time to permit the 
salesman of a regular supplier 1 
check up on requirements, pric 
delivery and other details. But 
where a salesman has a story 
possible benefits or savings that 
requires time to present, it would 
seem that the purchasing agent, in 
fairness to his company, 
permit the 


should 
salesman to tell 
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Buying on Price 


Strange as it may seem there are 
still many who believe that the 
function of a purchasing agent is to 
find out who makes the cheapest 
thing and sells it at the lowest price, 
and then go ahead and buy it. 

Anyone can recognize a lower 
price. If price was the only con- 
sideration the services of a real 
purchasing agent would not be 
necessary. It would, therefore, 
seem correct to say that the mark 
of real purchasing is the ability to 
justify buying material at higher or 
even highest prices. Sound pur- 
chasing practice calls for a study of 
the complete, the real and ultimate 
cost; the price or first cost is only 
one factor. 


Little Items 


Then we have the purchasing 
agent who thinks that items amount- 
ing to little in dollars and cents are 
small in importance. He believes 
that the amount of time justified in 
buying an item depends on the total 
dollar and cents volume of that 
item. Obviously, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. If your 
organization were to put in as little 
time on the subject of fire insurance 
and other forms of insurance as the 
subject would justify on the basis 
of the expenditure, it would seem 
that there would be plenty of op- 
portunity for headaches. 

The purchasing of instruments of 
almost any kind probably represents 
but an extremely small portion of 
the total amount purchased by any 
company. Yet isn’t it a fact that 
those instruments usually control 
the quality of the entire output of 
the organization? The importance 
of the item in the eyes of the pur- 
chasing agent should be based on 
the function and the possible effects 
of such an item in use, rather than 
the volume of purchases. 


Falsehood 


There is another complaint | 
should like to have kept out of this. 
I refer to the practice still prevailing 
with some purchasing organizations 
in telling something besides the 
truth. Or what is equally as bad, 
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telling half truths and insinuating 
or intimating things that are not 
true. 

There are some organizations who 
would not think of telling an untruth 
on things they believe to be vital, 
yet they will tell a salesman un- 
truths in order to get rid of him. 
For example, the buyer has placed 
his business elsewhere for any one 
of a dozen reasons, none of which 
had anything to do with price. 
Yet, the buyer tells him that his 
price was too high even though his 
price was equal or even lower. 
Such practices certainly are destruc 
tive, as your own sales department 
will readily admit. 

Or, the buyer who tells the sales 
man that he is not in the market, 
or has not placed any business, even 
though he is buying material like 
the salesman is offering. He is 
probably anxious to get rid of the 
salesman without hurting the sales 
man’s feelings. Sooner or later, 
however, the truth comes out, and 
then the salesman’s feelings are 
hurt far more than they would hav« 
been if the truth had been told 


Waiting Time 


Then we still have with us that 
old chestnut about too much time 
being spent waiting for interviews 
I know of nothing specific to suggest 
as to what should be done to clear 
up such difficulties. I should like, 
however, to suggest to such organi 
zations a notice that is posted on 
the walls of the reception room of 
the Hamiulton-Beach Mfg. Co. 


“Salesmen Attention—If you hav: 
wait more than ten minutes to secure your 
interview, it will be considered a favor, if 
you will ask Information to again conta 
your party. We recognize the value of 
your time and will try at all time 
minimize your waiting time.” 


That ten minutes may be rather 
short. I should say that sales 
organizations would still greatly 
appreciate this particular poster 
even if it reads “15 minutes’’ or 
‘20 minutes’”’ instead of ten minutes. 

We must all realize that there ar 
times when a salesman cannot be 
promptly seen. But it also seems 
that a secretary or a_ telephone 
operator could be given a picture of 


the situation, so that she might 
suggest to the men waiting that 
they come back at certain stated 
hours, thereby giving these men an 
opportunity to make the waiting 
time of some benefit. 


Contacting Other Departments 


The complaint heard most today, 
constituting probably one third of 
all complaints against purchasing 
organizations, deals with the general 
question of salesman contacting 
operating or technical men in the 
organization outside of the pur- 
chasing department 

Should salesmen have contact 
with operating and technical men? 
Many purchasing organizations say 
‘No.”’ 

Some critics say that the real 
reason for such rule is the desire of 
the purchasing department to domi- 
nate the entire process of selection. 

It is difficult to understand why 
any such feeling should exist. No 
one in the world would expect any 
engineer to know everything that is 
to be known about the different 
products he comes in contact with 
or must use. How then could any 
purchasing agent have the time to 
learn all there is to be known about 
such items ? 

I don't know of any salesman who 
does not truly respect the man who 
wants to learn and frankly admits 
ie doesn't know it all. I do not 


in fact know of any way to get 
more complete assistance from the 
salesman than by such a statement 

lo such purchasing organizations 
as attempt to operate under a rule 
that salesmen are to see no operating 
or technical men, I call attention to 
principle No. 2 of the standards of 
purchasing practice adopted by 
your organization. It reads: 

[lo be receptive to competent 
counsel from his colleagues and to 
be guided by such counsel without 
impairing the dignity and responsi 
bility of his office.”’ 

How can operating or technical 
men be competent counsel on any 
particular article if they are not 
permitted to stay abreast of the 
times by hearing the pros and cons 
from various competent salesmen? 
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MANAGEMENT'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR PRICE POLICIES 


N.A.P.A. Convention Address, New Orleans, May 26 


DR. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Professor of Economics 
University of Chicago 


HERE is a common impres- 

sion that during this depression 
prices of manufactured goods have 
fallen by more than the decline in 
labor costs. If we compare the 
movement in the prices of manu- 
factured goods with that of the 
labor cost per unit of manufactured 
output this impression has to be 
somewhat qualified. 

The general conclusion that in 
many lines prices have been con- 
trolled and reduced by much less 
than the fall in direct costs is also 
reinforced by the studies of Gardner 
Means. Dr. Means studied the 
price movements of 747 commodi- 
ties from the beginning of 1926 
to near the end of 1933. In all 
there were 94 months and therefore 
94 opportunities for price changes. 
In 14 cases there was no change 
whatsoever from month to month 
during these eight years. In 77 
cases only from 1 to 4 monthly 
changes occurred. In 76 cases 
changes occurred in from only 5 to 
S months. In 82 cases changes took 
place in from 9 to 13 months, and 
soon. In 83 cases, however, prices 
fluctuated in from 88 to 93 out of 
the 94 months and in 63 cases they 
changed during every one of the 
94 months. 

It was also true that the com- 
modities whose prices changed most 
frequently experienced the greatest 
total reduction in prices from 1929 to 
1933, while those that changed least 
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frequently suffered the least total de- 


cline in thetr prices. 

If then, the proof is fairly clear 
that price control is exercised in 
many industries, what have been 
the consequences? So far as the 
period of prosperity is concerned it 
is clear that the relative mainte- 
nance of prices in the face of falling 
costs piled up enormous profits. 
These enormous profits in turn were 
re-invested and expanded our plant 
and productive capacity very rap- 
idly. The amount of income dis- 
tributed to the workers, farmers, 
and white collared folk was however 
insufficient to purchase the products 
which industry could turn out. The 
result was a failure to utilize our 
productive capacity so that produc- 
tion fell short of what it could have 
been by at least 20%. 

During the depression the failure 
to reduce prices in these industries 
was one of the factors which caused 
demand and therefore employment 
to fall off rapidly. It is significant 
that many branches of manufac- 
turing chose to maintain price at 
the expense of a great decrease in 
production, while agriculture main- 
tained production at the expense of 
a great decrease in price. Thus 
from 1929 to the spring of 1933 the 
prices of agricultural implements 
fell by only 6%, while the produc- 
tion of these implements decreased 
by 80%. 

The maintenance of prices in the 





controlled lines of industry mors 

over threw the full burden of price 
re-adjustment upon the uncontrolled 
and competitive lines and caused 
them to suffer severely. The fact 
that the farmers were compelled to 
sell in a competitive market but 
were simultaneously forced to buy 
in a market which was _ largely 
monopolistic led them in turn to 
demand the privileges for 
themselves which were practiced b) 
those who sold to them. 

I am frank to say that I think the 
failure of many tightly controlled 
industries to reduce their prices is 
also one of the main causes for the 
continuance of the depression. As 
long as prices are kept high in com 
parison with labor costs, consump 
tion will be choked off and restricted 
This means that production will be 
restrained and employment limited 
Instead of the community needing 
generally higher prices as the Presi 
dent seemed to imply in his recent 
New York speech, we need lowe 
prices for the monopolized and con 
trolled industries. 

If all these industries were t 
move together and reduce thei: 
prices it would be to the benefit of 
perhaps most of them. For on 
industry to move by itself would, | 
admit, frequently be fatal. May 


same 


Continued on page 55 
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P. A.: “How do I shift the adding machine into reverse, so that 
I can figure out this price?”’ 
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THE NEW OFFICERS 


ARLETON AUGUSTINE 
(‘Mike’) KELLEY, Purchas- 

ing Agent of the Southern Sierras 
Power Company, at _ Riverside, 
California, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents for 
1936-1937 at the New Orleans con- 
vention. A native of Iowa, he went 
east to attend Amherst College, in 
Massachusetts, where he was a 
classmate of the late Calvin Cool- 
idge and Dwight Morrow in ’95. 
After graduation, he studied law at 
Chicago and opened an office in 
Denver, where he practiced for 
several years. Among his non- 
professional interests at that time 
was membership in the Denver City 
Troop of the State Guard, a circum- 
stance which colored his entire sub- 
sequent career. The troop was 
called into active service on strike 
duty in 1903 at Cripple Creek, 
Telluride, and Trinidad, and re- 
mained in the field for a whole year. 
Returning to Denver after the 
trouble had quieted down, the 
young lawyer found his budding 
practice vanished, but his record 
won for him the appointment as 
Adjutant General of Colorado, and 
he served as head of the State Guard 
for eight years. In 1913 a group of 
Denver business men were organiz- 
ing the Southern Sierras Power 
Company, and at their insistence 
Mr. Kelley resigned his position 
with the State and went to River- 
side. Starting with general execu- 
tive duties, one of his first assign- 
ments was the organization of a 
purchasing department, and he has 
directed that phase of the company’s 
activities ever since. He became 
a member of the Los Angeles Pur- 
chasing Agents Association in 1920, 
and got the convention habit when 
the N. A. P. A. came to the Pacific 
Coast in 1926, having missed few 
of the annual gatherings in the past 
decade. He was elected president 
of the Los Angeles group in 1933- 
1934, and national drector the 
following year. A year ago he was 
named to the National Executive 
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C. A. KELLEY 


Committee as Vice President for 
District No. 1, and directed the very 
effective membership campaign dur- 
ing the past twelve months. He 
lives in Riverside and has two 
daughters. The elder daughter fol- 
lowed in her father’s footsteps 
by going to New England to at- 
tend Mount Holyoke College. The 
younger daughter graduates from 
High School this month. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FRED J. Lucas, Purchasing Agent 
of Purdy-Mansell, Ltd., Toronto, 
and retiring president of the N. A. 
P. A., was re-elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee to serve another 
term as vice president at large. Mr. 
Lucas is a native of Sarnia, Ontario, 
and attended Sarnia Collegiate In- 
stitute. His early business experi- 
ence was in the retail hardware 
business at Sarnia. Later he en- 
tered the wholesale field at Toronto, 
and just thirty years ago last month 


he joined the Purdy-Mansell organ 
zation, where he has been Purchas 
ing Agent and Secretary-Treasure1 
ever since. He has been a memb 
of the Toronto Purchasing Agent: 
Association for more than fifteen 
years, and is a past president of that 
group. He also represented thx 
association in the Canadian Cou: 
cil, and was chairman of the Coun: 
for two terms. Elected Natio: 
Vice President for District 5 in 193 
he was elevated to the presidency 
the following year and by hi 
splendid leadership has done muc! 
to strengthen the national organ 
zation. His favorite sport is cut 
ing. He has been president and { 
seventeen years a director of 
High Park Curling Club in Toront 
and is also a past president of th 
Ontario Curling Association. Lik: 
wise, a member of Rotary. H 
home is in Toronto, and he has 
daughter, Audrey, who accom 
nied her father to the New Orlk 
convention. 


District 1 


WAYNE R. ALLEN was born 
Colorado, and went to Californ 
thirty years ago. Serving with t 
regular army during the Wor 
War, he rose to the rank of Capt 
of Infantry and stayed with 
regulars until 1921, when he becam 
associated with the Key Syst 
Transit and East Bay Street Ra 
ways of Oakland in stores 
purchasing work. At the present 
time he is General Storekeeper and 
Assistant Purchasing Agent of tha 
organization. He has retained 
active interest in military affairs 
a commissioned officer of the Na 
tional Guard. For three weeks 
the general strike in the San Fran 
cisco Bay area in 1924, he serve 
as Chief of Staff, and is now Colonel 
commanding the 159th Infantry 
Twice on leave of absence from h 
company he attended the Arn 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., i1 
1927, and the General Staff Colleg« 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
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W. A. TRAILL 


1933. He joined the Northern 
California Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation eleven years ago, was chair- 
man of the East Bay group for two 
years, then president of the associa- 
tion, national director, and now 
District Vice President. Known to 
purchasing men for his practical 
writings in The Purchasing Agent 
and Railway Purchases @ Stores, 
he also edits The California Guards- 
man and is a frequent contributor to 
the Infantry Journal. He makes 
his home in Piedmont, Cal., and is 
the father of a six-year old daughter. 


District 2 


Harry M. LINGLE, Purchasing 
Agent of the Humble Pipe Line 
Company, Houston, joined that or- 
ganization practically at its incep- 
tion and has personally supervised 
the purchase of nearly every foot of 
pipe in its vast distribution system. 
A native of Indiana, he moved with 
his family to Missouri and lived 
there until about 20 years of age, 
later coming to Wichita Falls and 
then to Houston. His first job 
was with the M-K-T Railroad. 


that length of time. 
Houston Purchasing Agents Associa 


He joined the 


tion fourteen years ago, and at once 
took an active part in committee 
work and the administrative affairs 
of the association, becoming presi 
dent in 1935, national director in 
1936, and now Vice President for the 
District. He lives in Houston, has 
a grown son and daughter, and is 
granddaddy to a charming miss of 
18 months. 


District 3 


GEORGE A. NEESHAM, Purchasing 
Agent and Assistant Treasurer of 
the Wyckoff Drawn Steel Company 
at Chicago, has come into purchas 
ing work by way of cost accounting. 
Born in Pittsburgh, he was educated 
at Guildbank College, England. 
Returning to this country, he con- 
tinued his studies, taking a B.S. 
degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and graduate work in eco- 
nomics at Northwestern University. 
His first business experience was 
with the National Tube Company 
at Pittsburgh. In 1923 he joined 
the Wyckoff organization in that 





city and became Assistant Auditor. 
Five years later, when the company 
acquired a plant at Chicago, he was 
placed in charge of purchases and 
costs at the new location. Being 
new to purchasing work, he 
promptly joined the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, and in the relatively brief 
period of eight years has served two 
terms as vice president, held the 
presidency in 1934, and was elected 
national director in 1935. As chair- 


N.A.P.A. 


on local meeting programs he has 


man of the committee 


compiled a splendid series of mono- 
Mean 
while he is serving as vice president 


graphs for the association. 


of the Illinois Manufacturers Costs 
Association, affiliated with I. M. A., 
and teaches credit at the School of 
Finance, De Paul University, where 
he also organized the first course 
in purchasing. He lives at Oak 
Park, Ill., and has a five-year old 
daughter. 


District 4 


ARTHUR J. MITCHELL, Director 
of Purchases for the American 


Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 


N.A.P.A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1936-1937 
Seated (left to right): G. A. Neesham, Chicago; F. J. Lucas, Toronto; C. A. Kelley, 


Riverside; A. J. Mitchell, Grand Rapids; A. J. G 


oetz, Monroe. 


Standing: G. P. 

Brockway, Southbridge; H. C. Green, Birmingham; W. R. Allen, Oakland; H. M. 

Lingle, Houston; J. G. Broderick, Hamilton (who represented District 5 at New Orleans 

in the unavoidable absence of his successor, W. A. Traill of Montreal); G. M. Tisdale, 
New York. 


The oil industry claimed him eight- 
een years ago, and he has been 
purchasing for Humble for almost 
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is a native of Elkhart, Indiana. 
Following his graduation from a 
business college, he worked for 
two years in the stores department 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad at Elkhart, as 
invoice clerk. In 1906 he went to 
Grand Rapids in charge of stores 
for the Pere Marquette Railroad. 
Five years later he became purchas- 
ing agent for the Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company, and in 1929 
accepted his present position with 
the American Seating Company. 
A charter member of the Western 
Michigan Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation, which then included the 
groups at Grand Rapids and 
Lansing, he served as secretary for 
two years and national director for 
six years. His elder daughter, a 
graduate of Michigan State Teachers 
College at Kalamazoo, is married. 
His elder son, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, is with U.S. 
Rubber Products at Mishawaka. 
Mr. Mitchell dashed back from the 
New Orleans convention just in 
time to attend the graduation of his 
younger son at the University of 
Ohio, and of his younger daughter, 
at High School in Grand Rapids. 
He finds his chief recreation with 
rod and line. 


District 5 


W. ALLAN TRAILL of Dominion 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
was born in Brampton, Ontario, 
and educated at the Central School, 
Hamilton, later studying chemistry, 
mathematics and languages at 
Hamilton Collegiate Institute and 
McGill University. He started his 
business career with the Maple 
Leaf Rubber Company, Ltd., in 
which company he held the positions 
of secretary-treasurer, assistant 
manager, manager, and director. 
When the Maple Leaf Company 
was absorbed by Dominion Rubber 
Company, Ltd., he was transferred 
to the head office as buyer of chemi- 
cals and fabrics for all units of 
the company. He joined the Mon- 
treal Purchasing Agents Association 
in the year of its organization, and 
has been treasurer, president (1929- 


1930) and national director. As a 
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member of the Canadian Council, 
he was treasurer in 1931-1932. 
Col. Traill’s military record goes 
back to 1902, when he was gazetted 
as Junior Lieutenant. He attained 
the rank of Major in 1911, and took 
the staff course at the Royal Mili- 
tary College in 1913-1914. He was 
in charge of the Niagara Frontier 
Force in the latter year. In the 
first month of the World War, he 
commenced the organization of an 
infantry unit for overseas service, 
and served as Junior Major, but to 
his intense disappointment he per- 
sonally never saw active duty in 
France. From 1916 to 1919 he was 
Lieutenant Colonel commanding the 
19th Lincoln Regiment, and was 
transferred to the General Reserve 
upon the conclusion of hostilities. 
He is now attached to the Reserve 
of Officers, District 4, Montreal. 
He is a member of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Montreal Sec- 
tion; the Canadian Military Insti- 
tute, Toronto; and the Senneville 
Country Club, where he enjoys an 
occasional game of golf. He is 
married and lives in Westmount, 
Quebec. 


District 6 


ARTHUR J. Goetz, Purchasing 
Agent of the River Raisin Paper 
Company, Monroe, Michigan, is a 
man who has made good in his own 
home town, though early ambitions 
pointed to a different sort of career. 
A brilliant athlete in high school 
days, his inclination was toward 
physical education as a life work, 
and with this objective in view he 
attended Springfield College, Massa- 
chusetts. But after two years of 
this study, a future in business 
appeared to offer greater oppor- 
tunity and he joined the River 
Raisin Company in the purchasing 
department in 1922, becoming pur- 
chasing agent just four years later. 
He had become affiliated with the 
Toledo Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion while still at the assistant’s 
desk, and has been consistently 
active in its affairs. He was presi- 
dent in 1931 and has served three 
years as national director. His 
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EYE-DEAS 
from the 
Inform-a-Show 


HE 1936 Inform-a-Show upheld the high 

T standards set in previous years and fully 
justified its title in presenting a highly informa- 
tive display of industrial products and equip- 
ment. Fifty-seven separate exhibits were at- 
tractively arranged in the Blue Room and 
Palm Room on the lobby floor of the Roosevelt 
Hotel, in the Gold Room on the mezzanine 
floor, and in the foyers surrounding the Dome 
Room where the general convention sessions 
were held, and well qualified consultants were 
on hand to discuss the various products with 
purchasing men. 

In addition to the prize winning booths 
noted on the following page, special interest was 
attracted by the working model of a 79-inch 
hot continuous mill shown by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, which for the first 
time showed the finishing end of the mill with 
coilers and cut-off shears, and completed the 
demonstration with a model stamping plant, 
where a miniature press turned out small auto- 
mobile parts from the strip rolled on the hot 
mill. Also the striking display of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, where a moving 
illuminated model illustrated the pouring of 
ingots. 

The industrial South was well represented 
by the Freeport Sulphur Co., the Gulf Refin- 
ing Co., Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., Lengs- 
field Brothers (folding cartons), New Orleans 
Corrugated Box Co., Stockham Pipe & Fittings 
Co. of Birmingham, and Woodward, Wight & 
Co., a fine modern supply house. In addition 
to these, the Louisiana State Department of 
Conservation provided a most interesting 
display of the wild life and game characteristic 
of that section. 

The wide range of products shown afforded 
a comprehensive cross section of industrial 
materials, equivalent to a concentrated plant 
inspection visit, including belting and packings, 
chemicals and cleaning compounds, cordage, 
construction equipment, electrical lamps and 
appliances, fiber products, hoists, line hard- 
ware, metals and metal parts (steel and non- 
ferrous), office supplies and equipment, petro- 
leum products, reference works for buyers, 
shipping cases and shipping room supplies, 
springs and wire forms, valves and fittings, and 
welding supplies. 





The Winners! 


HE two photographs below show the two booths 

which, by vote of Inform-a-Show visitors, were 

deemed the most informative and the most attractive 
displays. 

The exhibit of the Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., at Booths 382 and 383, was fea- 
tured by a moving section showing thousands of 
parts—forgings, stampings, castings, and screw ma- 
chine products—made in the company’s fabricating 
plant. The decorative motif of this booth was dis- 
tinctly modern in style, carried out in every detail 
of design and furnishing, stressing both the utility 
and ornamental values of metal. 

Gaylord Villa, headquarters of Robert Gaylord, 
Inc., of St. Louis, and seven affiliated companies, 
occupied Booths 14 to 21. The entire exhibit was 
constructed of Gaylord products, many unusual 
decorative effects being obtained by clever adapta- 
tions of corrugated board and liners. 

The Exhibitors’ Advisory Committee, providing a 
contact for cooperation between exhibitors and asso- 
ciation, included: J. M. Kinabrew of the Inform-a- 
Show Committee of the New Orleans Association, 
J. M. Arndt of Robert Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis; 
H. A. Burdorf of The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; 
E. E. Louis of American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago; 
and H. von P. Thomas of Bussman Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis. 
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F. O. B. 


(Filosofy 


Convention Jottings 


HALK up another ten-strike for N.A.P.A.’s con- 

vention record. It was a success from every 
point—attendance, interest, program, Inform-a-Show, 
hospitality, entertainment. All credit to the local 
association, whose 100°, cooperation for months prior 
to convention week, as well as during the four big days, 
made this record possible. 


On the educational side, there are a few of 
us who now know, for the first time, the differ- 
ence between a creole and a praline. 


F O. B.'s suggestion that it might take a general to 
® handle the highly military incoming Executive 
Committee, was apparently taken seriously. Gen. 
Kelley, president elect, leaves no question as to his 
seniority; he acquired the title way back in 1905, with 
the Colorado State Guard. 


The Early Birds were a little late getting 
started. 


T impressed this observer as a slight disregard of the 
historical proprieties at the Carnival pageant, when 
the Chevalier de la Salle and his men marched in to 
claim the land for King Louis to the stirring strains of 
the Marseillaise, which we had hitherto regarded as the 
theme song of the anti-royalist party. 


But this orchestral lapse was more than 
atoned for by the impromptu adaptation of 
“Happy Birthday to You” when George 


Renard was escorted up to meet the king. 


ENE GARROT has come to the conclusion that 

purchasing agents’ wives have even more origi- 
nal ideas regarding the meaning of ‘‘service’’ than do 
their hard-boiled husbands. Here's one from the book 
of the Service Committee—the lady who asked that a 
member of the committee be delegated to exercise her 
dog. 


Or perhaps the prize should go to the excited 
guest who reported on Wednesday morning, 
‘My husband didn’t come back to the hotel all 
night. What are you going to do about it?” 


F N.A.P.A. doesn't “‘go places”’ in the next few years, 
it’s not for want of invitations. No less than four 


associations asked for the privilege of entertaining the 
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of Buying) 


1937 meeting. And in the convention futures market, 
there's a bid from San Francisco in 1939, and from 


Houston in 1940. 


Pittsburgh, 1937. The flood may nave 
soaked some stock rooms and equipment, but 
it didn’t even dampen the enthusiasm of Tom 
Jolly and his Pittsburgh Krewe (The New 


Orleans in us). 


AY our old friend Xenophon might have expressed 
it: _ Neither wind nor rain, nor hail nor snow, 
deters Harry Rowbotham from the completion of his 
appointed round of greens and fairways. P.5S.—Harry 
celebrated his release from executive duties by taking 
the golf cup back home to Philadelphia for the steenth 
time. 


Harry Bussman (of the St. Louis Bussmans) 
claims that the greatest fault in salesmen is 
lack of training. Well, we buyers do our 


best to train ‘em. 


P. A.’s Mother Goose 
(New Orleans, 1936 


he time has come, the buyers said, 
lo talk of many things 

Of how the salesmen get that way, 

And why the market swings; 

Of where to buy, and when to buy, 


And what inflation brings. 


Of maundering economists 

Who never can agree; 
Supply-demand Utopias 

Where competition's free; 

Of coal, and oil, and zinc, and tin, 
And reciprocity. 


RCH unbeliever in centralized purchasing is 
Herbert C. Keen of Miami, Florida. Probably 
unique in the annals of politics is his current campaign 
for the post of purchasing agent in Dade County on a 
one-plank platform—immediate and utter abolition of 
the office! 


PURCHASING 


HERE are today a variety of 
influences affecting or inter- 
fering with the proprieties connected 
with our work. I am well aware of 
the fact that men differ in their 
habits, their opinions, their wants 
and so on, but I am equally well 
aware of the fact that these differ- 
ences are not of the importance nor 
do they deserve the apologies being 
made for them in buying and selling. 
A selling organization owes to its 
market, actual or potential, a fair 
presentation of the products offered. 
They should be honestly advertised 
if at all; they should be carefully 
and properly made of the ingredients 
stated, or capable of performing the 
services they are sold for. The 
selling people must be capable of 
displaying, demonstrating, explain- 
ing, showing or otherwise presenting 
to the buyers the products 
they are endeavoring to sell. 
They should have accurate and 
full knowledge of the sales 
policies, prices and terms of 
their firm—they should be 
fitted to negotiate a sale with 
the buyers on whom they are 
calling. They should know 
the ability of their company 
to perform under a contract; 
they should keep their outlets 
fully informed of what they 
have to offer in products, 
quality, service and _ cost. 
They should give the utmost 
in service and strive to better 
their distribution processes to 
their customers. A selling or- 
ganization operating in any 
market must be prepared to 
face the competition existing 
in that market and should be 
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GEORGE M. TISDALE 


Director of Purchases 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
New York 


IMPROPER 
INFLUENCES 
in BUYING 
or SELLING 


N.A.P.A. Convention Address 
New Orleans, May 28 


willing to win or lose busine: 
fair and equal basis of opportt 
A buying organization n 
thoroughly acquainted with 
quirements of its company 
goods used by it. They 
students of economics to a 
commensurate with their w 
greater. They must have 
knowledge of all potential sell 
things they need—must know ' 
vendors who are best fitted 1 
their requirements; should be | 
iar with vendors’ equipment 
tations, product limitation 
their own company’s 
policy. A buying organization 
be fair and straightforward 
ting on the policy of ‘‘th 
value in materials per dollar 
and must establish themsel 
honest, fair and above 
They must be on the lo 
for new methods, nev 
ucts, new ideas—in fact 
thing which will improv: 
company’s material exp 
ture needs. 

If all business follow 
general principles wes 
have full time for const: 
and progressive things 
ers. However, | 
below several practic« 
sides which are being fol 
by some and which 
common than desirabl: 
tunately, they are not u1 
sally common to all sellers 
to all buyers. 

On the sales side 
enumerate: 

a. Extravagant advert 

b. Poor products. 

c. Poor salesmanship 


mu 


pur fla 


alt 








d. Lack of authority to negotiate 
sales. 

e. Lack of knowledge to nego- 
tiate sales. 

f. Failure to service orders or 
customers. 

g. Neglect of distribution proc- 
esses. 

h. Pulling wires. 

i. Bartering on reciprocity or 

chastisement. 

Price fixing by agreement. 

k. Association chastisement for 
not following the crowd. 

1. Failure to protect customers’ 
information. 


as 


m. Restrictive clauses in agree- 
ments. 
Of the above, the first five are not 
the buyers’ responsibility, but can 
be unfair or improper when they are 
a contributory factor with the others 
named. 
On the buying side we can enu- 
merate: 
a. Poor buying. 
Inefficient personnel. 
ce. Lack of information or ignor- 
ance of needs. 
d. Failure to keep pace with 
modern thought and trend. 
e. Improper handling of 
representatives. 


sales 


f. The easiest way. 

g. Reciprocity buying. 

h. The second look. 

i. Dishonesty or failure to keep 


in confidence 
information. 
j. Improper competition. 


competitive 


The first four are indictments of 
some buyers; this Association is 
vitally interested in correcting them. 
Coupled with the other practices 
they can intensify the unfair or 
improper ones. 

So far as sales faults go, that is for 
selling organizations to handle with 
such help as we can give individually 
or collectively. But the improper 
and unfair influences used by sales 
organizations, and which buying 
men face, are our problem. 

Take reciprocity. Every buyer 
knows that his company must buy 
first to sell later, and that a user of 
his products who can also sell him 
theirs is at the foundation of com- 
merce and industry. We do not 
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need to be told this—you know it 

I know it. The selling force is to 
sell; if they cannot do so for sound 
and valid reasons, how does fair, 
open, competitive business come to 
the conclusion that they will do so 
because they are a customer? 

Given equal opportunity with all 
competitors who can perform the 
service or furnish the goods required 
by the buyer, if a customer cannot 
or does not compete so as to be 
entitled to some of the order, why 
should he expect it because he is a 
customer? Does not the firm of 
the buyer likewise have to compete 
in its chosen field? In general, we 
can say that a customer’s sales force 
is entitled to some share of the 
prospective business if it is so en- 
titled based on the facts of the 
purchase, disregarding from whom 
it buys; the amount is the pre- 
rogative of the purchaser not of the 
seller. But when a seller is not 
entitled to the business on the merits 
of his offer, he should be out of the 
picture until the next time or until 
he does merit it. 

Let’s take price Does 
every selling organization recogniz¢ 
and admit that their products and 
those of their competitors are equal 
in quality, performance, cost, and 
that they can and do give no better 
or no 


fixing. 


than their 
No! of course they 


worse service 


competitors ? 


do not. What is fair about price 
fixing—to sellers as well as to 
buyers? What is it supposed to do 


in the way of furthering fair, open 
competition ? 
or aid in giving the equal of any- 
thing available for the purpose 
offered by any other concern? Is 


How can it assure 


price fixing to sales people another 
adjunct to use with reciprocity? 
Does it increase the sales of a con- 
cern or hinder them? 

Here’s another—failure to prop- 
erly service customers. The mere 
accepting of an order by a selling 
organization does not mean ‘‘noth- 
ing to do until the next order.” 
Buyers want what they want when 
they want it, and the seller agreed 
to that with the order. Continuity 
of business by contract is even more 
demanding of performance by the 
seller. And don’t overlook the fact 


that the giving of the utmost in ser- 
vice is not necessarily unselfish—it 
may be very selfish, since it is in- 
herent in our competitive system 
that the service which gives the best 
value always captures the market 
in the end. 

What can 
be more improper and unfair than 


One more on sales. 


the lack of free, economical distri- 
bution? Why freeze methods for 
the sake of some other objective? 
Was or is our business system built 
I think not. I 


venture to say that we will hear 


on this premise? 


more of better service and better 
distribution; if sales organizations 
don't do their part, their consumers 
will, and I do not mean maybe. 

What 


buying organizations? 


So much for the sales end. 
about the 
We are all members of the lodge. 
Let’s look at the buying side of 
what has been said about unfair 
and improper influences in sales. 

Reciprocity. Each of us has a 
trust handed us to spend the com- 
pany’s money fairly, carefully, and 
Until 
you have determined what is the 


for the best value obtainable. 


best value from weighing all factors 
connected with the problem, you 
have not completed your job. When 
you have, then the distribution of 
the order is your next job—unless 


you get the same value, where 
does reciprocity enter the picture? 
I hear of buyers who do percentage 
splitting of their needs based on 
percentage comparisons of vendors’ 
purchases. There are many articles 
produced by several vendors which 
are absolutely interchangeable, par- 
ticularly when produced under a 
given specification, and they may be 
purchased at the same cost to the 
buyer. Does every producer render 
the same service, give the same 
equality, contribute the same to 
I think not. 
in distributing purchases as widely 
without prejudicing 
purchasing. Not distribu- 
ting purchases is one reason for 


progress ? I believe 
as_ possible 
sound 


reciprocity pressure on all of us. 
But where one can in a few instances 
divide one’s purchases on a per- 
centage basis to the sellers’ pur- 
chases, practicing it as a policy 

Continued on page 57 
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PURCHASING POLICIES 


N.A.P.A. Convention Address, New Orleans, May 25 


HE question of where the busi- 

ness structure stands now and 
what the summer and fall months 
hold in store for industry as a whole 
is the basis upon which purchasing 
policies must be decided at this 
period. This is the time of year 
when decided quickening in financial 
and industrial affairs is unexpected 
and runaway markets usually give 
way to more lethargic movement in 
price situations. 


There is considerable relu 
on the part of many buyers t 
extensive contracts on materia 
to certain stipulations that 
make the contract ineffectiy 
many things possible to 
should happen. Regulatory 
sures have voided numerou 
agreements in the rather imm 
past and, as exemplified in soft 
circles at present, there would 
to be nothing gained by sig 
contract that would carry but 
authority in the event of 
regulations becoming effective 

However, it is most essenti 
purchasing men this month 
as to what purchasing polici 
to be pursued during the bala: 
the year at least. An appt 
conditions as they now pre\ 
necessitate the decision of w 
it is advisable to cover require! 
of reasonably assured 
schedules over the entire bala 
the year; whether condition 
rant protection of needs 
the next couple of months o1 
should purchases be confin 
actual necessities as they occ! 


At the moment, the general level 
of business volume, weighted to in- 
clude practically all lines of impor- 
tant trade and commerce, stands 
somewhere around 10 percent below 
the so-called normal line. In view 
of conflicting market factors and 
other irregularities now prevalent, it 
would not be surprising to see some 
of this ground lost again before 
sufficient increase occurs in the trend 
of business turnover to reach the 
much desired normal level. 

Many concerns in divergent lines 
of trade are making money over re- 
cent months as efficiencies that were 
effected during the period of stress 


Ope 
I 


are standing these companies in 





good stead now that operating Probably one of the first di 
schedules have been stepped up to to be reached is that con 
twice the volume experienced in the inflation. There are thos 


1933 days. Over 1,000 representa- 
tive institutions of various sorts have 
made earnings statements public 
that show profits greater by 50% 
than those realized during even the 
early 1935 months. 


claim inflationary measures 
ready in effect while othe 
the stand that the whole pro 
inflation is so vague that it 
understood by the majority 
not likely to play an important 
in business affairs at least dur 


F. J. Heaslip 


Purchasing Agent 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago 


As a result of this improvement in 


the financial structures of numerous 
manufacturing concerns, buying 
policies are found at the moment to 
be more liberal. This is due to 
increased requirements for produc- 
tion channels and extended confi- 
dence in the longer future. How- 
ever, investigation shows that while 
inventories of raw materials and 
semi-finished goods have been well 
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maintained in most quarters, there 
is no indication of any panicky rush 
to buy similar to that which has 
occurred in the not so distant past 
when price trends were seen to 
be rising. Manufactured materials 
have been moving into consumers’ 
hands at such rate that, with the 
exception of 1933, supplies are at 
lowest point in years. 


immediate future. 
there would seem to be other 


In 


any 


that will have more direct infil 


upon the actual trend of com: 
prices over the next several 1 

Conditions abroad 
bearing on business turno 
numerous lines of trade in th 


try. 


Should 


work 
Continuec 


] 


have 


Cease 


On 7 








THE PURCHASER’S RELATIONS 


WITH SALES 


F gious all, what is the purchas- 
ing job except contacts with 
sales organization? The inquiry, 
the quotation, the purchase order 
and the invoice are all means of 
contact by the buyer with some 
selling mechanism, or of a sales 
organization with the buyer. So it 
becomes apparent at once that we 
must narrow our field of discussion. 
Let us confine ourselves, therefore, 
to that particular form of sales 
contact that takes place when the 
personal representative of the ven- 
dor, commonly known as the sales- 
man, visits the buyer for the pur- 
pose of selling his wares. 

Some six years or more ago, I 
made an analysis of how I spent 
my time in my office. And this, in 
the rough, is what I found. Out 
of a 44 hour week, I spent on the 
average: 


5.8 hours on correspondence—read- 
ing mail and dictating 

2.1 hours on reports and summaries 

1.8 hours on conferences with shop 
men and executives 

.9 hours on outside contacts. visits 

to vendors, etc. 

8.7 hours on office routine and 
supervision 

22.4 hours on salesmen interviews 


The only important thing in that 
analysis is that I found myself 
spending more than one half of my 
working hours on the salemen. 
And incidentally, my assistant spent 
as much or more time in the same 
way. And this is not taking into 
account the hours spent by shop 
men, engineers, and the like. Prob- 
ably it is not far off the mark to 
estimate that nearly full time of two 
men was expended in all with sales- 
men, technical advisers, etc., who 
called on behalf of vendors. 
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Address before the 
N.A.P.A. Convention 
New Orleans, 
May 26 


Donald G. Clark 


Comptroller 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Now, all of this is not in itself a 
condemnation of the efficiency of 
the sales effort. It may well be that 
the calls of salesmen are worth the 
cost of them to the selling companies 
plus our time spent in meeting them. 
But are they? There are some ele 
ments in the situation, which, to my 
mind, cast doubt upon that point. 

First, let me attack it from the 
side of the vendor. Is he getting 
value for his dollar spent on sales 
calls? Roughly, 20% of our visits 
in a period when I watched this 
factor were from representatives of 
concerns who did not sell us any- 
thing. This does not necessarily 
mean that the calls were not justi- 
fied. Although I do recall at least 
one instance of a perfectly ridicu- 
lous succession of calls from a sales 
man whose company’s product we 
could not possibly use. And there 
have been other instances of what 
seemed to me a moronic display of 
futile persistence in seeking orders 
that just could not be forthcoming. 
And then again there were numerous 
sales calls from representatives 
whose product we used, but where 
the potential volume of business 
showed no possibility of repaying 
the sales expense, or where the call 
obviously had no effect upon the 
volume. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


I have told many times, the story 
of the president of a small cold- 
drawing mill who came to be con- 
cerned about his selling costs. At 
last, he decided to accompany one 
of his salesmen and make his calls 
with him. The president’s relation 
of his experience to me had to do 
with the calls made in one city. 
The salesman had 17 concerns upon 
He made these calls 
every third week and spent two 
making them. By careful 
questioning of the buyers visited, 


his route list. 
days 


the president of the company ana- 
lyzed the 17 calls something like 
this. 


In 2 cases, the buyer actually bought 
no cold drawn steel, at all, and 
never would. 

In 5 cases, there was some use of cold 
drawn steel, but no sufficient use 
to justify mill buying. 

In 4 cases, the present use was in- 
sufficient to permit of mill pur- 
chase, but there were possibilities 
of expansion which justified keep 
ing in touch occasionally. 

In 2 cases, there was respectable use 
of the product, though the orders 
were now going elsewhere. 

In 4 cases, the calls were on good 
customers, whose purchases paid 
for the expense of calling. 


And the president of the company 
cut the calls made in that town from 
17 to 6, with 4 additional calls to 
be made not over twice a year, and 
the salesman’s time from 2 full days 
to less than one. 

Perhaps that is an unusual case. 
But at least, it 
would seem to me to indicate that 
sales managers generally might very 
well scrutinize the profitableness of 
calls their salesmen make. Some 
of them do. But many, I suspect 


I am not sure. 
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Packaging Starts in the Laboratory 





Tradition and the “‘rule of thumb’’ no longer 
determine how products are to be packaged. 
Today, folding cartons that must both protect 
and sell, and paperboard shipping cases, start 
where guesswork doesn’t count—in the 
laboratory. 





In twelve Concora mill laboratories, expert 
chemists create paperboard formulae and con- 
stantly test production to make sure that 
every inch meets specifications. Design 
specialists construct folding cartons and ship- 
ping cases for the particular conditions they 
will meet, and further laboratory tests 
approximating the exigencies of shipment 
and storage—pre-prove their ability to do the 
job they planned for. 


Concora laboratory-produced packaging is 
the scientific answer to your shipment and 
package display problems. Ask our represen- 
tative for details. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES: 111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLIN‘< 
MILLS, FACTORIES, AND SALES OFFICES AT STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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do not. They proceed on the old 
theory that if the salesmen makes 
enough calls, some day, somewhere, 
by the law of averages, they will be 
where the lightning strikes. 

Let me lean on my own experience 
again for a moment. Once upon a 
time, I became inquisitive about the 
justification in results for the sales 
calls visited on me. So I classified 
50 consecutive calls from the angle 
solely of the waste or lack of waste 
of my time which they involved. 


28 calls were perfectly justified. 


3 calls were absolutely futile. We 
either did not use the product 
offered or circumstances made 
a sale out of the question. 


19 calls were justified per se, but 
were too frequent to be justi- 
fiable in the particular case. 


From another angle, I judged 27 
of the calls to be altogether too long 
to be efficient. Three, on the other 
hand, were too short for efficiency. 
I recall one of these was that of a 
man who had no time to see our 
plant engineer about a vital ques- 
tion that was in the air. His com- 
pany lost a nice piece of business 
because of his lack of time. Twenty 
were reasonably timed for courtesy 
and efficiency. 

Summarizing these two analyses, 
we find 6% of these calls absolutely 
unnecessary, 38% too frequent to 
the extent of 50%. and 54% too 
long for economical efficiency— 
perhaps one half of the time wasted. 

Now all of this is highly theoreti- 
And I do not ask 
you to believe that 48% of all sales 
effort is wasted. I am satisfied if 
you agree that a substantial waste 
exists, and that it is worth con- 
sidering and trying to eliminate. I 
believe your own experience has 


cal, of course. 


already verified this very conserva- 
tive observation. 

And now we come to the point in 
our discussion where we _ should 
pause, and, in the elegant language 
of our younger generation ask that 
searching question, “‘So what?” 

There is nothing simple about 
the answer. Complications abound. 
Everyone who thinks must realize 
the perplexing nature of the task 
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of planning a salesman’s day. Sales 
managers already know that the 
average salesman only spends two 
hours and a half a day in actual 
contact with 
Much less, some say. 


business—or less. 


The sales manager cannot control 
the presence nor the absence nor the 
volubility nor the courtesy of a 
buyer 100 miles away. The sales- 
man must use his judgment. And 
his task varies with every call. 

Nor can the purchasing agent 
He can 
help, as I shall try to indicate. But 
when he tries any one of the devices 
which have been suggested to sys- 
tematize the sales contact, he too 


solve the riddle by himself. 


runs into the human element and 
fails. 

Suppose he sets up limited hours 
Is that fair to 
the chap who has come 500 miles 
with but one call to make in town? 

Nor is it good business for the 
P.A. to shut himself up and see 
only those he thinks he wants to see. 
He will miss a lot. 


for seeing salesmen. 


It is not good business either, in 
my opinion, to set a limit of so 
many minutes per call, nor to hand 
out cards entitling a salesman to so 
many calls a year, nor to meet and 
part with them on 
duction basis. 


a strictly pro 


Well, then, what is my solution? 
I have none—that is, no complete 
solution. I am just going to enu- 
merate a few suggestions for the 
sales brethren and a few for the 
purchasing agents, which I think 
will help a little. 

The first set of suggestions is for 
the sales manager: 


(1) Try to schedule your sales- 
man’s calls in fair accordance with 
the results of his calling to your 
company and the service he can give 
to the buyers he meets. 

(2) Give him the authority that 
he needs to be a real representative. 

(3) Quote your best and only 
terms first. The continual revision 
of quotations is not only a time- 
wasting, but a confidence-impairing 
practice. 

(4) Don’t be afraid to ask the 
buyer’s judgment of the frequency 
and value of the calls made on him. 


The second set of suggestions is 
to the salesman in the field: 


(1) Keep your sense of values 
unwarped. If the buyer is a good 
buyer, he is primarily interested in 
your product and your company’s 
standing. The fact that he likes 
you is important, perhaps, but de- 
cidedly secondary. Talk your goods 
not yourself. 

(2) Remember that the buyer is, 
or ought to be, a reasonably busy 
man. Golf, weather, politics, and 
the rest of the small talk he is bored 
with by your fellow salesmen all day 
long. The only different thing you 
have to bring to him is the story of 
your product and your service. 

(3) Try to measure the value of 
Mak- 


ing calls that pay no dividends is as 


your calls to your company. 


profitable as selling short on a 
rising market. 

And the final set of suggestions is 
for the purchasing agent: 
100% 


with the salesman. You save his 


(1) Practice frankness 
time and your own by telling him the 
plain, even if brutal, truth at the 
outset. 

2) Frown on practices that en 
Refuse to 
accept revision of quotations once 


courage useless calling. 


made. 

3) Keep in mind that your time 
in seeing the salesman and his time 
and expense in calling are both in 
evitably part of your buying cost; 
and work with him, in frank and 
friendly fashion, to make his visit 
as economical and as fruitful as 
circumstances permit. 

Just three sets of three or four 
suggestions each. There are many 
more that have occurred to you and 
to me. But I am not trying to 
present any complete answer. I 
am entirely satisfied if I have stimu- 
lated you, in any small degree, to 
think about this subject. If you 
and I, and the sales manager, and 
the salesman, can come to see that 
there is a problem in the sales con- 
tact and will try to reduce it, each 
in his own way, to terms of cost 
and efficiency, with due regard to 
humanity and courtesy in our rela- 
tionships, the solution need not be 


an object of worry to any of us. 
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URING the past 15 years or more, I have listened 

to a large number of talks from our District Vice 
Presidents and other national officers, and I don’t re- 
call a single one where the speaker didn’t implore us, 
almost with tears in his eyes, to make more use of our 
National Headquarters, but I believe that actually less 
than 15% of our members do make use of these facili- 
ties each year. This, to me, indicates one of two 
things: either most of us, individually, have a much 
wider knowledge, or access to information concerning 
raw materials, sources of supply, statistical information 
of commodities and price trends, and new developments 
in processes and products, than one man or one pur- 
chasing department may reasonably be expected to 
have, or else we are not alive to all the advantages which 
membership in our National Association affords. 

Here is only one instance of many I could enumerate 
where our own company has been served, and served 
well, by our New York office. A few months ago our 
sales department received an inquiry for a price on 
metal stampings made from steel sheets of a certain 
trade name. I had never heard of that name, nor 
could I locate it in any of the trade journals or direc- 
tories in the office. None of the other users of steel 
sheets I contacted had ever heard of it, either. We 
didn’t want to admit our ignorance to a prospective 
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USING THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Address before the twenty-first 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 


at New Orleans, May 27, 1936 


JULIAN G. DAVIES 


Purchasing Agent 
N. Slater Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


customer, so after spending most of the day, and con- 
siderable money in phone calls to steel warehouses in 
Toronto and Buffalo, and with no hope of success, but 
as a last resort, I sent a night wire to our national 
office. The very next day a telegram arrived, giving 
not only the name of the manufacturer, but also the 
name of a warehouse only 45 miles away, which we had 
not used to any extent as a source of supply for steel, 
but which carried a stock of these sheets, a new product 
which had only recently been placed on the market. 
We don’t usually expect folks in the States to be con- 
versant with Canadian sources of supply, yet here was 
one, almost at our back door, supplied by our national 
office. If they can do that for us in Canada (and they 
have frequently shown that they can), how much more 
effective may they be on inquiries from buyers in the 
States? 


for a source of supply for leather made from walrus and 
seahorse hides, which was found to be produced in 
England; one man was informed where he might obtain 
larvae of healthy active cloth moths; another was 
told that a certain type of welding rod was made in 
Sweden, and given the address of a jobber in his locality 
who carried a stock; while other buyers wanted to 
know, and were informed, where they might obtain 
special luminescent paint, special high pressure valves, 
special types of folding pastry boxes, and a multitude 
of other items, but those I mentioned will convey some 
idea of the immense amount of ground which can be 
covered satisfactorily. I have never heard our staff 
claim infallibility, nor are they able to reach up and 
pick information out of the air. Some of these re- 
quests involve considerable investigation, and contact- 
ing a number of different people, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases you will find the information furnished 
promptly and completely. 

Continued on page 65 
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DEMAND THIS 


4reasons 

why you 

should deni 
this Label.... 





On every bale of wiping cloths 


It is Your Guarantee of 


(1) Sterilization 

(2) Correct Weight 

(3) Standard Specification Packing 
(4) Fair Dealing 














HOW MUCH 


Should Sterilized Wiping Cloths Cost? 


COSTOF ___ FINAL COST 
RAW MATERIALS ste 20 ya 


ge, Productive 
and Non-Productive 


Costs.) 





(Based on lowest prevailing prices 
6-1-36.) 





Mixed colored wipers 


$0.06 to $0.0625 per Ib. 


White wipers 
$0.07 to $0.0725 per Ib. 


$10.33 per cwt. 
$11.96 per cwt. 











(Chart taken from Cost Breakdown Bulletin No. 2 
of the Sanitary Institute of America.) 


HE above chart represents only two grades— 
near white and other grades are in proportion. 
The final cost represents the average costs of large, 
representative, successful members of the industry 
who keep accurate cost accounting records. Today 
unwashed rags cost from 6 to 6'4¢ per pound and 
shrinkage ranges from 10 to 15%. After computing 
cost of sorting, trimming, and baling operations, 
how is it possible to sell the finished bailed product 
for less than cost? 


The answer is that it is not possible. 


When you receive a quotation out of line with 
these costs ask yourself whether the price includes 
the four warranties that go with every bale of cloths 
bearing the Institute label. These warranties are 
(1) Sterilization (2) Correct Weight (3) Specifica- 
tion Packing and (4) Fair Dealing. 


If you can’t get these warranties with the bale of 


cloths you buy, the price is too high, at any price. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS 
OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


BROOKLYN—American Sanitary Rag Co., 600 Degraw St. 
BROOKLYN—Delia Waste Products Corp., 1557-61 Dean St. 
CHICAGO—American Sanitary Rag Co., 1001-15 W. North Ave. 
CLEVELAND— Manufacturers Supply Co., 3528 East 76th St. 
HAMILTON, OHIO—The Leshner Corporation i een % 
NEWARK, N. J.—American Oil & Supply Co., 238-260 Wilson Ave. 
PITTSBURGH—Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co., 1233 Spring Garden Ave. . 
PLAINVILLE, CONN.—R. A. Mont & Company, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS—Wiping Materials, Inc., 2000-28 N. Main St. 


Tel. South S—6064 

President 3-7300 
Mohawk 1530-1-2 
Michigan 7200 
Hamilton 5100 
Market 2—0250 

Fairfax 7113 
Tel. Plainville 499 


Central 9235 


For complete Institute specifications write any member or The Sanitary Institute of America, 1100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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But there IS a Salesman who 

will give you the Low-Down 

... he profits even if he loses 
your order now and then 


A DOZEN salesmen, all claiming superiority 
for their product, will add severe compli- 
cations to the work of purchasing. It takes 
time and money to evaluate claims. And, 
even after a prodigal use of both, the keen- 
est of buyers often finds it difficult to be 
certain that his selection is really the best 
.-.for the money... for his particular service. 


In many cases this costly confusion can- 
not be avoided. But it is entirely possible 
to eliminate it in purchasing the great vari- 
ety of supplies and products that are sold 
by industrial distributors’ salesmen. From 
these representatives a buyer can get the 
real “low-down”...a clear perspective of the 
quality and suitability of not just one make, 


DISTRIBU T Geese SERVE 





but of products of various types, and in dif- 
ferent price classes. Because of his broad 
line an industrial distributor is encouraged 
to make unbiased recommendations that 
save time, money and trouble. Also, he can- 
not afford to sell unsatisfactory or unsuit- 
able goods. No single sale he can make will 
be profitable to him if it fails to increase 
the buyer’s confidence in his sincerity and 
judgement. 


For the same reason, the industrial dis- 
tributor can be relied upon to stand back 
of the materials and supplies he sells. His 
lines carry a double guarantee... his own as 
well as the makers’. This is an assurance of 
satisfaction that cannot be equalled. It has 
a definite dollar value to every plant buyer. 


Reliable purchasing experts estimate that 
the many services and advantages offered 
by distributors can be obtained on 80 per- 
cent of purchases, without any sacrifice of 
efficiency or economy. It will pay you to 
make full use of your local distributors. 


SoU AME THEM: 


COMPARE! 


BOUGHT DIRECT 





BOUGHT FROM DISTRIBUTOR 


Price paid for <= 


es Price paid for 
Supplies bought 4 4 Supplies bought 
Direct from Mfr. = GE 


from Distributor 


Freight, trucking etc. ‘ 
: sti Store-Door Delivery 

to plant storeroom 

Increased costs 

in Purchasing, 


Lower Purchasing, 
€ea8_ Labor, Warehousing 
| Labor, Warehousing costs 


TOTAL ACTUAL 
COST of 
Industrial Supplies 

bought Direct 


TOTAL ACTUAL 
= COST of 
é FE Industrial Supplies 
& <4 bought from 


from Manufacturer local Distributor 


Makers of Jenkins Valves for more than three-score 
years, we know that Jenkins’ customers are served 
better and more economically through Industrial Dis- 
tributors than they could be through direct negotia- 
tion. Further, we are convinced that Industry can 
profit by fuller utilization of local Distributors, and 
in this advertising present some of the sound reasons 


for this conviction. D 
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COTTON 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A quick review of the market 





COAL 


PRODUCTION tapered off during 

May from a total rate of 8!/; mil- 
lion tons per week to about 71/2 million 
tons in the closing week. Anthracite is 
practically at the 1935 rate, while bitu- 
minous (at 63/, million tons) is slightly 
ahead of last year’s figure. Coal inven- 
tories held by utilities, railroads and 
steel mills are increasing; other indus- 
trial stocks unchanged. 


NpINE production of copper is in- 
*"™ creasing. World supplies of re- 
fined metal declined 12,300 tons in 
April to 471,000 tons, the lowest in 
several years. U.S. stocks, down 4,800 
tons in the month, were at 233,800 
tons, slightly heavier than on Janu- 
ary Ist. Brass makers are operating 
briskly at 65 to 70% of capacity. 


FuiNar figures on the 1935 crop show 
10,638,391 bales, slightly under the 
earlier estimates but practically a mil- 
lion bales ahead of 1934. World carry- 
over of American cotton is about 7 
million bales, a reduction of 2 million 
bales for the year. Acreage for the new 
season is estimated at 30,952,000, or 3 
million acres more than last season. 


IRON and STEEL 


A PRIL shipments of 979,907 tons by 
~~“ the Steel Corporation are with one 
exception (June, 1934) the highest 
monthly total in six years. The pace 
of operations subsided during May, 
after reaching a five-year high, but this 
was not an uninterrupted decline and 
altogether showed many indications of 
a stronger position than would nor- 
mally be expected at this season. The 
rate in the closing week was 68.2. Pig 
iron production advanced 6% in May. 


noting major developments in 


supply, demand and prices of 


Demand 


[NDUSTRIAL consumption is cur- 
rently running about a million tons 
a week better than a year ago, with a 
corresponding increase in tidewater and 
lake shipments. Except as noted in the 
preceding paragraph, purchasing holds 
close to consumption requirements. 






selected basic commodities 


ITUMINOUS prices are no 

unchanged. There was te! 
weakness following the voiding 
Guffey bill, but this was pr 
recovered. The Appalachiar 
Agency, suspended under the G 
Act, has been restored, embra 
of the 147 former members and 
senting about 60 million tons of 


production. 
10 to 15 cents per ton 


Market 


Smokeless prices 
































































































at mine 






i AY consumption of copper was 
is about 62,000 tons, an advance of 
4% over the previous month. Sales for 
the month, following April’s record 
totals, fell to 16,303 tons, the smallest 
tonnage reported since records have 
been kept, and practically all for 
August delivery. 






JJOMESTIC consumption increased 

in May to a rate of 27,000 bales 
daily, 30% ahead of 1935 and marking 
the highest peak since 1933. For the 
year it is estimated that a 750,000 bale 
increase will be recorded. A recession 
is expected in June and July. 


<<y, 


—<Z 





C YNSUMPTION and buying were 

4 well sustained during the month. 
Tin plate production is at full capacity, 
and heavy items have been in particu- 
larly good demand. Outstanding in 
this respect were freight car orders, 
while structural shapes held well above 
the average. 


HE 9!/3-cent price is holdi: 
as miners and smelters 


supplied with orders. 


of second hand metal have be 
able at !/; cent under the mark 
not in sufficient volume to distur 
rent quotations. The Europe 
has weakened during the mont! 


iy ITTON prices have been i1 
the June Ist price of 11.59 c 
resenting a net advance of 24 po 
the month, but 6 points unde: 
month level. In cotton goods 
duties were advanced an aver 
42%, and the mills are endeay 


work out a program 


25% of equipment either by 


machine hours, or by 
ing of looms. 


i ips IRD quarter 


been announced, 


participated in the 


least some of these items will foll 
With higher 
costs and steady demand, it i 
that the advance will hold mor 


general schedule. 


tively than in 1934. 


carrying 
age increase of $2 per ton in th 
ules of most producers. At the | 
writing, rails, wire products, pij 
finished strip and stainless hay 
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of retiring 


leasing 


quotations 


advance, 





Supply 


LUMBER 


[LUMBER output is currently at the 
highest level since 1930 and stands 
at 66 to 70% of the 1929 weekly aver 


age 


NAVAL STORES 


ECEIPTS of turpentine are taper 

ing off, rosin in heavier volume 
The producers’ proposal that '/; of pro 
duction be held off the market is op- 
posed by the factors. CCC holdings 
are being liquidated, but no actual 
figures are available 


PETROLEUM 


AILY average production of crude 

oil soared to an all-time high of more 
than three million barrels daily in May, 
and stocks were also very heavy. The 
Texas allowable production was cut, 
but there is widespread resistance to 
curtailment measures. Gasoline stocks, 
which were still gaining early in the 
month, were materially reduced in the 
second half 


RUBBER 


UBBER exports from Malaya have 

been higher. U.S. stocks declined 
for the ninth successive month and 
were down to 264 thousand tons on 
May Ist, 28% less than a year ago, but 
still representing 5'/, months supply 
Dealers stocks in Malaya are moder 
ately higher 


TIN 


HE world’s visible supply increased 

2,639 tons in May, to 15,967 tons, 
plus a carryover of about 2,400 tons 
Production in Bolivia is heavy to take 
up an unused quota of some 7,000 tons 
Third quarter quotas will be decided on 
June 25th. 


ZINC 


RODUCTION curtailment is now 

effective. Stocks of concentrates 
are chiefly being held by the mine op- 
erators. 
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Demand 


EW business has lagged somewhat 

but shipments have held up well 
being 8% above production in the early 
weeks of May. 


OMESTIC demand is only fair, and 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Export 
demand continues moderately good, 
the bulk of the shipments being con 
signed to South America and the Far 


East. 





@EASONAL demand for gasoline is 

the brightest spot in the current oil 
situation as the heating oil require 
ments are reduced and other busines 
is of a strictly routine nature 


ONSUMPTION is maintained at a 

high rate. Final figures for April 
show factory consumption of record 
proportions, amounting to 51,897 tons 
Only once before, in June, 1933, has the 
50,000 ton mark been exceeded. Fa 
tory inquiry is improving, but is still 
light 


ORLD consumption for the past 

year is up 21%, U. S. consumption 
up 45% to an annual rate of 66,439 
tons. This level is being currently 
maintained, but may taper off slightly 
in the next quarter. Trading demand 
is only fair. 


HIPMENTS of slab zinc continue 
brisk, but the backlog of unfilled 
orders has been materially reduced. 


Market 


PRICES are holding firmly except 
for a slight decline in Southern 
pine Higher freight rates from the 
West and Canada will be effective next 


month 


_ RPENTINE prices fell off about 

l'/; cents per gallon during the 
month. Rosins have been firm, and 
averaged higher in the closing week of 
May 


'I’HE prospect of an advance in crude 

oil prices has been effectually elimi- 
nated by the unprecedented flow and 
rapidly accumulating stocks. Summer 
prices on heating oils are now in effect 
[he gasoline price structure has been 
rather unsettled but is showing some 
strength now that stocks are being 


gradually reduced 


R' BBER prices fluctuated narrowly 

in May, dropping from 15! 
cents on the first of the month to 153 
and subsequently recovering to about 
153/4. Export duties on native rubber 
were slightly reduced. The undertone 
of the market is reasonably firm. 


TE‘IN prices went up to 47 cents at 

mid-month, presumably on account 
of the advance in Sterling exchange 
[ransactions, however, were ‘‘confi 
dential’ and did not support the nomi- 
nal quotations. By the end of the 
month, the price was below 45 cents 
ind in early June slipped into new low 


ground at 43 cents 


'P’HE 4.90 price is still being strongly 

held in spite of light sales, and re- 
ceives some support in the advance on 
galvanized steel. 
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ISPLAY 
Ens SHOW 


that Sterling is among the foremost ma 
facturers of grinding wheels for the Found 
industry? 


The wheels you saw were stock duplicates of those | 
in thousands of America’s leading foundries - - con 
proof that Sterling needs no introduction to 

industry. 


Our many years of experience in foundry grinding 

your disposal, our engines 

stand ready to assist 

yOu ON any grin 
problems - - without 
ligation, of course. 
Sterling -- the whe 

ee. you can de 


pend up 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL COMPANY 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Company 
Factory and Office: TIFFIN, OHIO CHICAGO: 912 W Washington Blvd. DETROIT: 101-107 West Warren Avenue 


SPR RUING S Palynaseiyay 
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HE unsettled conditions of the past few years have 
made some of us a little lazy, too self centered. 
Now, as general business is improving and we find our- 
selves confronted with problems with which we hereto- 
fore were not concerned 


such as new kinds of taxes, 
governmental activities in business, reciprocity in many 
new forms, labor activities, and inflation talk 
kept our purchasing tools polished? 


have we 
If we have not, 
our sources of information require an entirely different 
treatment than they did a number of years ago. 

You all know the usual sources, such as: 


Purchasing Agents’ Associations 
Buyers’ Directories 

Trade Journals 

Trade Associations 
Publications 
Direct contact 
Catalogs 
Direct correspondence 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Stock Exchange tickers 
Universities 

Foreign Trade Associations 


general and specific 


Most of us use these sources over and over again and 
in about the same way, which reminds me of a road 
across a prairie. In time we travel in a deep rut, and 
in case of an emergency it is hard to get out of this rut. 
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SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 


N.A.P.A. Convention Address 
New Orleans, May 27 


FRANK D. BRYANT 


District Purchasing Agent 
Standard Oil Company of California 
San Francisco 


Therefore, before we consider the various sources of 
information separately, I firmly believe the purchasing 
agent should have before him such facts as will direct 
him to the proper sources, and if done correctly the 
first time, it can be said he has the machine to produce 
and it will only be necessary to change tools. 


Knowledge of Usage 


Let us endeavor to take the mystery out of usage 
(with reservation Without some knowledge of the 
use to which the material is to be put, can the purchas- 
ing agent determine on many commodities his source of 
supply without loss of time and money? Can he so 
frame his inquiries, where specifications are not avail- 
able, and obtain results? 


Volume 


Should not the purchasing agent have some knowl- 
edge of the volume to be used over a period of time? 
If a considerable volume is apparent, his source of 
supply may differ from that of a small quantity. 


The Time Element 


Time of requirement is often a key to source and the 
type of record necessary. Such purchasing officers who 
are called upon to furnish often the unusual are forced 
to be more elaborate in recording source of supplies 
than others. 

The above and other facts have a great bearing on 
correct purchasing. How many of us will study sources 
of information and develop records of those that serve 
to best purpose? 

The development of sources of information is an art 
in itself. So the time, extent of study and money 
spent in perfecting proper information, as I see it, de- 
pends entirely on size and type of industry. A large 
firm whose purchases are large and varied will require 


Continued on page 63 
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Selecting Supply Sources 
(Continued from page 14) 


qualified source, as in service of a professional nature, 
including insurance brokerage or advertising agencies. 

It was brought out that the character of the purchase 
under consideration frequently indicates the advis- 
ability of one or another of these procedures, and that 
the relative importance of certain factors was greater 
under some circumstances and less under others. One 
company might employ, for different items, several or 
all of the methods just enumerated. The usual classi- 
fication was that of maintenance materials vs. produc- 
tion materials. Others made a more elaborate sub- 
division: items bought in quantity and issued from 
stores; semi-fabricated materials, special parts, and 
items ordered in as needed; installations and major 
items of equipment; power and water service; printing; 
goods for resale; parts that retain their own identity in 
a larger assembly, such as electric motors and controls 
furnished with a machine tool. 

The point was also well made that the importance 
of the purchase has a great deal to do with the time and 
effort that can sensibly be expended in a search for 
supply sources. Items of small value and non-recur- 
ring nature do not warrant the same expenditure of 
time and care as do the items of greater worth and con- 
tinuing requirements. 

On the whole, then, flexibility and freedom of choice 
constitute the best policy, in the buyer’s creed. 

Reliability 

2. The measure of reliability. It has been previ- 
ously indicated that reliability is one of the essential, 
imperative requirements in any selection. Going be- 
yond the physical equipment and facilities for the pro- 
duction of an item, this is a matter of business charac- 
ter, corresponding to what the insurance companies 
refer to as the moral risk. In the absence of experience, 
there are a number of indicators that the buyer may 
find useful as a guide or basis for judgment. Size and 
credit ratings are frequently regarded in these papers as 
a superficial index. Age and a favorable reputation in 
the trade are considered more reliable. 

Adequate financial resources are a vital factor. The 
shoestring operator apparently gets scant consideration 
from today’s purchasing executive. But on the other 
hand, one of the papers discusses at some length the 
implications of our recent lean years in industry, when 
adversity may have fallen upon a manufacturer through 
no intrinsic fault of his own. 





WATERMARKED) 
The Nations Busintes Pipes ie 
. “ : 


Pe, 


PURE WATER 


IS ESSENTIAL 


Acknowledged THE MOST important 
factor in the success of HOWARD 
MILLS is the endless supply of pure 
SUBTERRANEAN LAKE WATER 
beneath their properties. FILTERED and 
kept ICE COLD in nature’s own inimit- 
able way, it is the perfect paper making 
water. That is why HOWARD BOND 
and HOWARD LEDGER defy compari- 
son of their brilliant, whiter-than-snow- 
white color which cannot possibly be 
obtained where the water is artificially 
treated. Truly, HOWARD BOND is 
the world’s whitest bond paper. Add to 
this remarkable strength and constantly 
maintained uniformity and you have the 
most popular and fastest selling bond on 
the market today. Specify Howard 
Bond, Howard Ledger and Howard 
Mimeograph. Write for the new 
HOWARD BOND PORTFOLIO. 

THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And you will specify it! 





THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO ge 


Number of Sources Send me the new Howard Portfolio. 





3. Multiple sources or a single source of supply? | NAME a 
The purchasing agent believes in competition. In al- 
most every instance where actual practice was outlined, 
it was based upon competitive bidding and the mainte- | ADDRESS ——- 
nance of a supplier list. But there was also a distinct 
tendency to set rather stringent limits upon the extent 


FIRM 








CITY & STATE 7 . 
(Please attach to your business stationery) A / PU-6-36 
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“More than 


one way to 
modernize”’ 


“‘We’ve found another way to modernize,”’ says one P.A. 
“It required no expenditure for new equipment or the dis- 
carding of old. That’s the interesting part of it! Instead, 
we simply changed cleaning materials . . . modernized our 
cleaning tanks with a NEW Oakite material that turned 
out work faster and gave us more consistently dependable 
results than with our old material. 


‘‘Equally important to us is that the production record 
shows unit costs are LOWER and there has been no sacri- 
fice of quality. So you see there is more than one way to 
modernize.”’ 


Whatever your business or type of work, let our 27 years’ 
successful experience help you with YOUR cleaning opera- 
tions. Let us help you bring them in line with your own 
modernization program by using NEW Oakite cleaning 
materials that give you the results and economies you 
want. No obligation ... write today. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54 Thames St., New Y.rk, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


OAKITE 








SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS & METHODS 
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The danger of an unrestricted 
policy is illustrated by the experience of one writer with 


of such competition. 


a purchase list of thirty thousand items, involving 
twelve hundred suppliers, the latter figure having 
grown rapidly until the specific effort was made to keep 
it within practical bounds. 

Advantages of maintaining more than one source are 
cited as the assurance of continuous service and a com- 
petitive check upon price quotations. Other considera- 
tions enter into some particular operations, as in the 
case of foundries which find that a mixture of gray iron 
from various sources gives them a more uniform prod- 
uct. Where purchasing is done from a central office 
for several scattered delivery points, the question is also 
raised. 

On the other side of the ledger, the division of busi- 
ness may involve the sacrifice of quantity price conces- 
sions, possible additional transportation costs, a dupli- 
cation of die and pattern costs, as well as extra work 
and expense in the purchasing department. Of equal 
importance is the fact that in most cases vendors must 
be educated to the exact quality, shipping and ac- 
counting requirements of the buyer's company in order 
to eliminate the sources of error and annoyance, and 
this result can be attained only by working closely and 
consistently with a limited group of supplier companies. 
The buyer who hops around from vendor to vendor 
like a jumping bean cannot hope to achieve this desir- 
able situation. 

A proper policy is expressed by one writer in the 
statement that the purpose of patronizing multiple 
sources of supply is primarily to keep competition alive. 
Another says that competition should augment rather 
than supplant the regular sources. A third writer, 
warning against having too few sources available, fol- 
lows the practice of procuring the bulk of his require- 
ments from one vendor and placing the smaller orders 
and occasional items with new houses, as a means of 
testing their reliability and service with a minimum of 
risk. 


The Jobber’s Place 


4+. Producer or distributor? This question has 
been debated for years and the familiar arguments pro 
and con are again paraded in review. Buyers appre- 
ciate the geographical convenience, the easy contacts, 
the local service considerations, the opportunity of 
grouping orders, the possibility of carrying lighter in 
ventories, that the distributor offers. They are some- 
what skeptical about his keeping abreast of the 
latest technical and design improvements, about his 
engineering competence, and about his responsibility 
and willingness to give authoritative guarantees on 
material which comes from a source one step further 
removed in the distribution process. 

In many respects this is a problem of distribution 
rather than of purchasing. If it is adequately and 
efficiently handled, the old prejudice against the middle- 
man and the extra handling is not a serious considera- 
tion. But the buyer today insists that these service 
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functions must actually be performed in order to justify 
the jobber’s place in the picture. “All other things 
being equal’’ (if such a condition is ever possible) the 
distributor is favorably regarded in most of these dis- 
cussions. A few held out for direct buying on the 
ground that the intimate and helpful advice on mate- 
rials which the manufacturer's own representative is in 
a position to pass along to the buyer, is obtainable in 
no other way. 


Size of Supplier 


5. Large or small manufacturer? Among the fac- 
tors to be considered in this connection are the large 
companies’ greater facilities for research and develop- 
ment, their greater stability (a point which is certainly 
subject to proof in each particular case), and the possi- 
bility of arranging production schedules for slack time 
on some favorable contract price agreement. 

Regarding the development work, the results of this 
activity are frequently available to the smaller manu- 
facturer on a license and royalty basis. One buyer 
recommends the policy of recognizing such service by 
the award of a year’s business before opening the item 
to wider competition. 


Reciprocity 


6. Reciprocity as the determining element of a 
transaction is conceded to be the antithesis of scientific 
selection in purchasing, but the reciprocal trade rela- 
tionship does not necessarily mean abandoning all dis- 
cretionary tactics. The great majority of contestants 
accept it in principle; whether through force of circum 
stances, or a sense of realism, or actual conviction, is 
not indicated. Business policy naturally transcends 
purchase policy in any given company, and the theory 
of reciprocity is based upon the larger view. But since 
the milk of human kindness is not always Grade A, a 
number of the writers have hedged their approval with 
the proviso that such a basis of purchase must not in- 
volve the sacrifice of quality, price or service factors. 
One paper offers an active policy on this point by rec- 
ommending a canvass of all customers of the company 
as the first step in locating potential sources of supply. 
By thus beating the seller to the reciprocity argument, 
and with proof positive that this factor has been given 
prior consideration, he believes himself to be in a 
strategically favorable position to proceed without any 
undue pressure from without or from within. 


Contracts 


7. The material on contract purchase as opposed to 
spot market buying or on quotation for each successive 
inquiry, is not very definite. If I read the papers cor- 
rectly, it is the feeling of buyers that just at the present 
time there is little to be gained by long term commit- 
ments that cannot be achieved by other means. If 
nothing else, the contract is a convenience in purchas- 
ing. The many qualifying clauses which have been 
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introduced into such documents in the last couple of 
years tend to reduce the value of the arrangement from 
the buyer’s viewpoint. The suggested remedy—fur- 
ther clauses to safeguard the buyer's interest—are 
likely to make the scheme even more impotent as a 
tool of purchasing. So far as I can determine, contract 
buying still goes on, and (merely as a matter of opinion) 
I am inclined to look upon the viewpoint expressed in 
several of the papers as a passing phase. 


Geographical Location 


8. The location of the supply source in relation to 
the buyer’s plant has already been touched upon in 
dealing with the question of the distributor. In gen- 
eral, it has a two-fold significance: transportation costs, 
and service convenience. To these must now be added 
the factor of local sales taxes and other tax levies, and 
of classification under ‘‘fabrication in transit”’ rulings. 
The effect of these considerations in many cases is to 
give the more distant supplier an advantage which he 
has not heretofore enjoyed, and it requires a more 
searching analysis on the part of the buyer to determine 
where ultimate economy lies. 

Then, too, there is the basing point system and other 
artificial schemes of pricing and distribution which 
nullify the differentials that might naturally be ex- 
pected to follow from advantageous location. One 
writer advocates, in a case of this kind, placing the 
order with the most distant supplier and letting the 
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poor railroads share more generously in the proceeds. 
This is a healthy swing at the jaw of the basing point 
plan that will doubtless draw applause from part of the 
gallery. On the other hand, it is fair to ask whether 
the aim of building up stronger supply sources and bet- 
ter trade relations might not be more effectively served 
by giving the manufacturer the fullest advantage under 
the present rules. It’s the old question of recovery or 
reform. As a nation we haven't been able to agree on 
which of these should come first, and it is natural enough 
that we should find buyers in both camps in this con- 
troversy. 
Conclusion 


These are the high spots of the contest papers, the 
points of most general interest and of most practical 
concern. In conclusion we must go on for a moment 
to the fourth stage—experience, which is the test of se- 
lective judgment. Selection is but a preliminary step. 
The experience of most buyers is that supply sources 
must be cultivated, educated, perhaps even built up, 
after the selection has been made, if the maximum satis- 
faction and profit is to be achieved on either side. The 
buyer who prides himself that he is actually selecting 
and purchasing instead of merely being sold, has a sell- 
ing job on his own hands to make his business as attrac- 
tive as possible to the vendor and to commend the ser- 
vice to which he is entitled. In buying, as in selling 
it's the repeat order that tells the story. 
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PERSONALITIES 
in the NEWS 





L. B. SIMONDS 


L. B. Stmonps has been appointed 
Assistant Director of Purchases for 
the White Motor Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Simonds is a Case University 
man, and was associated with the 
purchasing departments of the 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Herrick 
Co., and the Theodore Kundtz Co., 
before joining the White organiza- 
tion in 1922. During the World 
War, he drove a White ambulance 
in France. 


A. S. GALBRAITH of Seattle has 
been appointed purchasing agent 
for the Eastern Division of Pan 
American Airways. at 
Florida. 


Miami, 


EDWARD S. Moser, Purchasing 
Agent for the Elgin (Ill.) Stove & 
Oven Co., has acquired the busi- 
ness, yards, and assets of the Cloud- 
man Coal Co. of that city. He will 
continue to operate the business 
under that name. 


FREDERICK BRODESSER of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has been named State 
Purchasing Commissioner. He has 
served for some time as clerk of the 
State Assembly. 
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HARRISON PARKMAN, Purchasing 
Agent for the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, addressed 
the quarterly meeting of the New 
Jersey Chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters, at Medford 
Lake, May 2nd. 


JOSEPH W. NICHOLSON, City Pur- 
chasing Agent at Milwaukee, ad- 
dressed the Business Men’s Lunch- 
eon Club of that city, April 30th, 
on “The Power to Buy.’ He 
pointed out that efficient buying is 
not a matter of sharp practice, but 
of knowledge and the ability to use 
such tools of purchasing as specifi- 
cations, quantity deliveries, market 
analysis, and proper departmental 
organization. Mr. Nicholson also 
spoke at the training school for 
municipal finance officers, Madison, 
Wis., May 14th, on ‘Purchasing for 
Small Cities.”’ 


RICHARD STIMPSON, Purchasing 
Agent of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., Boston, recently completed a 
quarter century of service in that 
position. He joined the organiza- 
tion in 1907, becoming purchasing 
agent four years later. Mr. Stimp- 
son is a past president of the New 
England 
sociation. 


Purchasing Agents As- 


E. B. Fievis, Purchasing Agent 
of the New York & Queens Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, is 
another 25-year man. A testi- 
his as- 
sociates in the company marked the 
recent anniversary. Mr. Fielis has 
a unique record of association ser- 
vice. Joining the New York Pur- 
chasing Agents Association in 1915, 
the first year of its existence, he be- 
came treasurer in 1922 and is now 
about to enter upon his fifteenth 
consecutive term in that office. In 
addition, he handled the funds of the 
N.A.P.A. New York convention last 
year, and has been active in the 
Public Utility group. 
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HAROLD Evans, formerly City 
Purchasing Agent at Watertown, 
N. Y., has been appointed assistant 
to the president of the Dexter 
N.Y.) Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


Roy NuGENT has been named 
purchasing agent for the Oakdale 
(California) Irrigation District. He 
has been for some time past serving 


in the engineering office. 


RUSSELL FORBES, Commissioner 
f Purchase for New York City, 
was one of the speakers at a three- 


( 


day conference of public works 
engineers at New York University 
last month. The general conference 
theme was the relation of adminis- 
trative practices to technical activi- 
ties 


CARL R. ERICKSON, State Com- 
missioner of Purchases for Minne- 
sota since 1931, has resigned effec- 
tive July Ist to return to private 
business interests. 

JoHN C. DIESELMAN, Jr., has 
been appointed purchasing agent 
for the City of Cambridge, Mass., 
for a two vear term. 


ROBERT B. GRANT, who served 
as City Purchasing Agent at Miami, 
Florida, for two years prior to 
October, 1935, has again been ap- 
pointed to that office by City Mana- 


ger L. L. Lee. 


WILLIAM M. WALKER, Jrk., has 
been appointed by Mayor Couzens 
as Commissioner of Purchases for 
the City of 
JouHN J. GORMAN, who has resigned 


Detroit, succeeding 


effective June 30th to re-enter pri- 
vate business with the Stock Ex- 
change firm of E. A. Pierce & Co. 
Mr. Walker has attended George- 
town University and the University 
of Detroit, and has served for some 
time as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

GEORGE E. PRICE, JR., Assistant 
General Purchasing Agent of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, and a Major in the Quarter- 
master Corps Reserve, U. S. Army, 
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has been ordered to active duty at 
the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quarter- 
master Depot. 


Dr. HENRY W. Bruce, formerly 
purchasing agent of the University 
of Southern California and for the 


| past six years comptroller of that 
| organization, has been named Vice 


President of the University. 


FREDERICK J. STOUFFER has been 
appointed purchasing agent of the 
Penn Central Light & Power Co., 
Altoona, succeeding the 
late Nophsker. Mr. 
Stouffer joined the purchasing de- 
partment immediately following his 
graduation from Gettysburg College 


Penna., 
George T. 


in 1925, and has been assistant pur- 
chasing agent for the past nine 
A brilliant athlete during 
his college days, he is still promi- 
nently identified with sports as vice 
president of the West Central Penn- 
sylvania Football Officials Associa- 
tion. 


years. 


EARL SMITH has been named pur- 
chasing agent for Gregg County, 
Texas, succeeding Roy LEAKE. He 
will supervise the purchase of all 
supplies and equipment for county 
offices and departments except the 
road and bridge department. 


D. S. McDANNELL, JR., Director 
of Purchases for Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill., has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of that organi- 
zation. Mr. McDannell came to 
the John Deere Plow Works in 1902 
as Office boy in the purchasing de- 
partment, then headed by H. G. 
Copp. He has served continuously 
in that department ever since, be- 
coming assistant purchasing agent 
in 1915, purchasing agent in 1918, 
and in 1932, after the death of Mr. 
Copp, succeeding to the position of 
Director of Purchases. He is a 
charter member of the Chicago Pur- 
chasing Agents Association. 


Louis I. GoopMan has_ been 
named purchasing agent for Indus- 
trial Displays, Inc., with offices at 
the new plant of the company, 410 
E. 32nd Street, New York City. 
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C. R. MILLER, JR., has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent at Pitts- 
burgh, and F. J. Ries, purchasing 
agent at Chicago, for the recently 
announced merger of Carnegie-TIIli- 
nois Steel Corp. and American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 


GEORGE R. FARRELL has been 
appointed vice president in charge 
of purchases for The General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
manufacturers of metal office equip- 
ment. 


QO. C. SHorREs, Purchasing Agent 
for the Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., since 1923, has 
been appointed assistant to Presi- 
dent Harvey C. Couch of that com- 
pany. He will continue to supervise 
the work of the purchasing depart- 
ment. 


Obituary 


GEORGE E. PuHivuips, 60, Pur 
chasing Agent for the Milwaukee 
Casket Co., died at the Milwaukee 
Hospital on April 29th, after a two 
months’ illness. 


Davip A. Lawton, 58, Chief 
Clerk of the Purchasing Division 
Torpedo Station, U. S. Navy, at 
Newport, R. I., died of pneumonia 
at the Newport Hospital, May 5th. 


JoseEPpH M. Newsome, formerly 
purchasing agent for the City of 
Asbury Park, N. J., where he made 
his home after retiring from active 
service in the woolen textile indus- 
try in New England, died at his 
home, on May 17th. 


EDWARD W. JEwIss, 63, Purchas- 
ing Agent for the Torrington Mfg. 
Co., with which he had been associa- 
ted for 41 years, died at his home 
in Torrington, Conn., on May 17th, 
after a long illness. 


NELSON B. HOWELL, 43, Purchas- 
ing Agent for the P. R. Mallory 
Co., Indianapolis, died at his home 
in that city on May 2st after an 
illness of several months’ duration. 
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Management and 
Price Policies 


(Continued from page 25) 


I take for example the building in- 
dustry? If the price of nails were 
reduced, the cost of building would 
be lowered by only an infinitesimal 
amount since nails are only a small 
item in the cost of building. A re- 
duction in the price of nails would 
stimulate only a very slight in- 
crease in the quantity of building 
and in the amount of nails de- 
manded. But if all industries pro- 
ducing building materials were to 
reduce their prices, including lum- 
ber, bricks, cement, stone, steel, 
paint, plaster, plumbing supplies, 
electrical fixtures, glass, etc., the 
combined result of these reductions 
would be a great slash in building 
costs and a great expansion in the 
amount of building demanded. 

One of the great questions of the 
present day is whether industry as 
a whole can collectively see its 
general self-interest and take steps 
to protect itself by such a general 
slash in those prices which are too 
high. If it does not do so and if 
unemployment continues, then in- 
dustry will have to reckon with a 
number of social forces which it will 
not like. There will be those like 
Senator Borah who will demand 
the rigid enforcement of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act and the breaking 
up of all trade agreements and 
monopolies. There will be others 
who will demand the socialization 
of these industries, particularly 
those where the private owners will 
not reduce prices. 

In short, unless the captains of 
industry pursue a wise policy in 
these matters they may find their 
position imperiled by the rising 
tide of popular dissatisfaction which 
is growing increasingly impatient at 
seeing idle labor existing alongside 
idle capital when both should be 
combined to produce the 
which society so badly needs. 

It is difficult enough to get in- 
formed and concerned persons to see 
these issues and see them straight, 
but I have hopes that the members 
of this group, who, because of their 
specialized training and position, 


goods 
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have learned to take the purchaser's 
point of view, may be influential 
both in educating business and in 
helping to form public opinion about 
To do so 
will require courage of a high order, 
since the selling policies of business 
have all too frequently dominated 
management rather than buying 
policies. But you could make no 
greater contribution to the wel- 
fare of our country. 


the real issues involved. 


New Officers 


(Continued from page 29) 


wartime service includes a turn 
with the Marine Corps, in this 
country. He is a charter member 


of the Kiwanis Club at Monroe and 
serves on the Board of Directors. 
Still retaining his keen interest in 
sports, he has forsaken the rigors of 
basketball and football in favor of 
golf and bowling. His two daugh- 
ters are respectively ten years and 
(as of the opening day of the New 
Orleans convention) ten days old. 


District 7 


HERMAN C. GREEN is an Ala- 
bama product, spending his boy- 
hood in the country about a hun- 
dred miles outside of Birmingham. 
Immediately following his gradua- 
tion from the University of Chatta- 
nooga in 1917, he took two impor- 
tant steps—married, and joined the 
army. Commissioned 2nd _Lieu- 
tenant of Infantry at the officers 
school in Langres, France, he saw 
two years of active service over- 
Returning in July, 1919, he 
was greeted by his eldest daughter, 
who had arrived on the scene during 


seas. 


his absence. With this economic 
incentive, it took him less than two 
weeks to get into business in the 
purchasing department of Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham. Four months 
later he went with Gulf States Steel 
Company of the same city and has 
worked with that organization ever 
since. For thirteen years he was 
assistant to the purchasing agent, 
B. F. Tyler. Upon Mr. Tyler’s 
death in 1952, he moved up to the 
position of purchasing agent and 
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succeeded to his company’s mem- 
bership in the Birmingham Associa- 
tion. Young in association mem- 
bership, but long a regular atten- 
dant at the meetings, he became 
president of the group in 1934 and 
national director in 1935. He is a 
member of the Exchange Club, and 
served for a time as secretary. 
Plays an average game of golf, but 
his real hobby is his quartet of 
daughters, 8 to 18, the eldest of 
whom graduated from High School 
the day after the New 
convention adjourned. 


Orleans 


District 8 


GEORGE M. TISDALE of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York City, is a native of Maryland 
and a graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. His ser- 
vice record of seven years in the 
navy includes wartime duty in the 
convoy service on destroyers, and 
the training of engineers for trans 
port duty. After the Armistice, he 
was stationed at Constantinople for 
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two years as aide to the High Com 
Admiral Bristol. After 
a brief term as chief engineer of a 
tank ship operating out of Galves 
ton, he went with the stores depart 
ment of the U. S. Rubber Company 
in December, 1920. Six months 
later he became Assistant General 
Purchasing Agent of the company, 
and in 1929 was named Director of 
Purchases. He joined the New 
York Association about ten years 


missioner, 


ago, shattered precedent by his 
election to three successive terms 
in the presidency, besides heading 
the executive committee and serving 
as general chairman of the 1935 
N.A.P.A. convention in New York 
His home is at Port Washington, 
Long where he has the 
opportunity to indulge in his hob 
bies of swimming and raising flow 
ers. He has a daughter, 14, and a 
son, 11. 


Island, 


District 9 
GEORGE P. Brockway, Purchas 


ing Manager of the American Opti 
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cal Company, Mass., 
criginally hails from upstate New 
York. He graduated from Cornell 
in 1912, with the degree of Mechani- 
cal Engineer. 


Southbridge, 


For six years after 
graduation he worked in the engi 
neering department of the New 
York Works of 
Manufacturing Company. 


Cutler-Hammer 
In 1918 
he was named purchasing agent of 
the company, a position which he 
held until 1923. Very early in his 
purchasing work he joined the New 
York Association, and was serving 
as vice president when he resigned 
to take charge of American Optical 
South- 
bridge. He subsequently took up 


Company's purchases at 
membership in the New England 
Association. Following a term as 
director and vice president, he was 
elected to the presidency of the 
association just at the time of 
N.A.P.A.'s 
1933. He has a daughter, 18, and 
a son, 4; 


Boston convention in 


is a member of Rotary; 


and has been active in Y. M. C. A. 
work at Southbridge. 
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Puarechasing Policies 
(Continued from page 35) 


diately in Germany in the prepara- 
tions of military and marine pro- 
tective armaments, it would remove 
the bread and butter earnings of 
thousands of people there. As this 
is being prepared a state of turmoil 
prevails in France; the problems 
of her gold standard may not be 
long in reaching a solution, and the 
result may have rather far-reaching 
effect. Italy and Great Britain are 
at daggers points; despite the fact 
that no actual hostilities have oc- 
curred, trade suffers just as long as 
the man on the street is watching 
the bulletin boards for war declara- 
tions. Tariff policies that deal with 
reciprocal relations and foreign trade 
generally are bound to be important 
factors in the coming political issues. 
Meanwhile, many companies in the 
United States are adversely affected 
from a business volume standpoint 
when our exports are falling behind 
the increase in import ratio. 

Purchasing policies cannot be 
based on traditional features of 
trade today because of the irregu- 
larities that are occurring and the 
mixed trend of current affairs. 
While unemployment continues to 
be about the most difficult problem 
with which this country has to con- 
tend at the moment, automobiles 
are being produced at a rate that 
tends well toward a year of some 
4 to 5 million cars and trucks in this 
country and Canada. There are 
other items of the semi-luxury type, 
which are keeping night shifts em- 
ployed in numerous plants. 

Since the first of this year com- 
modities as a whole have shown 
practically no change in price struc- 
ture and this also is true of the more 
specific industrial commodity group. 
Consequently there has been in- 
sufficient fear of drastically in- 
creased values to warrant extensive 
commitments in most lines of trade. 
At the moment there are numerous 
items, some of which are in the 
major lines of industry, that are 
showing a weakness in undertone if 
not an actual recession in price. 
However, in certain instances the 
supply-demand relation is such at 
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present that attempts are being 
made to work prices at least moder- 
ately higher with the coming of the 
early fall months. 

Three distinct policies in buying 
circles today would be the extensive 
commitments of a year to 15 
months in advance of actual operat- 
ing requirements; coverage of 
needs some 3 to 6 months ahead; 
and the so-called hand-to-mouth 
procedure. 

It is difficult to advocate the 
longer term buying policy as there 
are sO many uncertainties that may 
crop up before the expiration of the 
commitment. Even though the ma- 
terials may be of the standard type 
and not subject to much possibility 
of obsolescence, markets undergo 
changed conditions that seem to 
make extensive contracts undesir- 
able due mainly to their uncertainty. 

Forward purchases are being 
made in many circles without the 
least semblance of speculation, as 
operating schedules merely are being 
protected at prices that obviously 
will be increased at a later period. 
There are few purchasing men in- 
deed who hit their markets at the 
exact time to make their commit- 
ments show up most advantage- 
ously, but careful study of the com- 
modities involved and the _ back- 
grounds of the trends and factors of 
influence will help buyers to an- 
ticipate numerous price changes. 

At the moment, it appears as 
though the next three months may 
be fraught with irregularities from 
price standpoint although any no- 
ticeable collapse of the price struc- 
ture is not at all anticipated. The 
longer outlook is for higher price 
levels generally, but tempering the 
situation for current uncertainties, 
it would seem that most commodi- 
ties should be purchased some 2 to 
4 months ahead of requirements as 
they occur. 


Improper Influences 
(Continued from page 34) 


without regard to the facts is pros- 
tituting the buyer’s job—equality 
just does not exist so generally. 
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Purchasing Agents 
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On what basis of thought does the 
buying personnel base acquiescence 
to the selling end as to where they 
shall place certain orders? 

From my observation and experi- 
ence I believe the buyer is more 
than half responsible for this prac- 
tice. The purchasing department 
must cooperate within its own or- 
ganization to see that fair appraisals 
are made of the goods offered; that 
time is allowed to permit a thorough 
canvass of the market; that due 
regard is given to sound recom- 
mendations as to choice of material 
from the operating and the technical 
personnel. The purchasing depart- 
ment must coordinate its activities 
with all others in the company and 
must, by its fairness, impartiality, 
and care in spending the company’s 
money, encourage and build the 
confidence which leaves buying to 
purchasing and selling to the sales 
force. A good purchasing agent is 
just as interested in the success of 
his company as any other good 
employee. 

Price fixing. Where does private, 
open competition arrive at such a 
conclusion as this one for success? 
Prices cannot be fixed without in 
the end resulting in more competi- 
tors, less business, less profit, stag- 
nation, dishonesty, secret under- 
standings and lowered morals. 
Should we accept this principle or 
should we endeavor to show its 
error? Are we to aid a plan which 
is designed to eliminate competition 
except as some group may see fit to 
change it; to force acceptance of 
the premise that every product and 
its producer is no better than all 
others classed as competitive? 

Buyers are not primarily to blame 
for the existence of price fixing. Is 
it not unjust and unfair for buyers 
to tolerate it? Is it not true that 
substitutes are found to dislocate 
previously used materials? What 
about special terms despite price 
fixing—should a buyer refuse them 
on ethical grounds when he knows 
price equality is fictitious in fact? 
I believe we will rue the day that 
we put this thing in our business 
system. About the only good thing 
price fixing can do is to put it up to 
buyers to get the best in quality and 
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in service, and we should be doing 
that as routine without price fixing. 
A wide-awake purchasing agent is 
not a price buyer alone, but he 
should never be ashamed to discuss 
price in connection with a purchase 
negotiation. Similarly, a successful 
supplier operating on sound com- 
petitive principles is worthy of 
preference over one whose sole cause 
for consideration is price. It is 
always facts and value received for 
money spent which counts. 
Servicing customers. We pur- 
chasing agents are the customers in 
almost fifty percent of the industrial 
net sales volume. What about the 
reciprocity vendor who does not 
come through—he is back at the 
next order for another bite while 
some other vendor, usually not a 
favored reciprocity trader, does the 
performing. We as purchasing men 
do more than any group to encour- 
age sloppy performance, bad de- 
livery, unsatisfactory order hand- 
ling in all of its phases. But, we 
alone can eliminate the majority of 
these by fairly but firmly seeing that 
vendors live up to their obligation. 
Many of the present methods of 
distribution are obsolete. Buyers 
have no particular interest in static 
methods, but if we tolerate them, 
they will stay. Being the huge 
consumers we are it is our duty to 
suggest and go after any change in 
distribution which will save money, 
time and investment to buyer, to 
seller or to both. In Boston, at our 
Convention several years ago, I 
read a paper having to do with 
attempts to lower costs of doing 
business. It is no less important 
today—it is a part of our service 
and is in our costs. Each of us can 
do something to improve present 
methods—maybe we order too fre- 
quently, in too small quantities, 
perhaps our planning is badly done 
requiring air or rail express when 
freight should have been used; we 
haven't stopped to think of paper 
handling and postage; maybe we 
are careless in order handling, lead- 
ing to errors and disputes. As 
buyers we can and should lead the 
way and by example bring forth 
from our sales friends suggestions 
and improvements. Don’t let’s 
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overlook the chance to revise present 
methods for something better if it 
can be found. This is cooperation 
with the seller—a part of service. 

The second look—what is it? It 
is an expression used to refer to the 
various ways in which competitive 
information is given to favored or 
chosen suppliers. Generally it has 
to do with price or cost information 
only. Whether the practice is to 
show the quotation form with name 
of bidder hidden, to leave papers 
where the favored bidder cannot 
help but see them, to state how 
much a bid is ‘‘out of line,’’ to pass 
the information through a third 
party, or to offer a chosen supplier 
the business at the lowest price, the 
practice is improper and unfair. 

Price fixing and trade association 
strength are like Siamese Twins. 
When a buyer says “Sorry! your 
price is too high,’’ the wheels start 
to go to find who is out of the ring. 
You all know that the so-called cul- 
prit is, if possible, brought back to 
the fold. But the second look, be- 
sides being unfair without extenua- 
tion, is another tool to maintain 
prices or to stall free competition. 
The purchasing agent who uses it is 
doubly guilty. If you must throw 
out any bid or grant reconsideration 
to one vendor, give all the same 
chance. 

Briefly, I have mentioned some of 
the things which I feel are improper 
and unfair in selling and buying. 
Before closing, let me add that no 
man in this country can shut his 
eyes, his ears and his mind and 
expect to be worth his salt to any 
company. There are today dozens 
of plans and schemes being advo- 
cated and pushed all affecting to a 
greater or a lesser degree selling and 
buying relations. Make no mis- 
take about the fundamental reason- 
ing back of many of these schemes 
no matter how camouflaged. To 
me, we are at the threshold, if we 
have not already crossed it, of a 
very great change in our general 
business relations. Certainly each 
individual in purchasing has a most 
important share to contribute in 
fighting any unsound trend if he 
really does his job on the level, 


fairly, honestly and impartially. 
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AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


MAY 4 


Hartford—Annual meeting of the Hartford County 
Association. Frank F. Schoen of National Sherardiz- 
ing & Machine Co. was elected president for the 
coming year. Other officers: Vice President, Nestor 
P. Belcourt; Secretary, W. A. Gagnon; Treasurer, 
C. V. Chapin. 


Bridgeport—Meeting of the Salesmen and Pur- 
chasing Agents Association, at the Stratfield Hotel. 
Motion picture on safety and automobile tires, with 
comments by James P. O’ Day. 


MAY 5 


Tulsa—Plant visit of the Tulsa Association, at the 
Tulsa Boiler & Machinery Co., West Tulsa, featur- 
ing the newly installed galvanizing department. 


MAY 7 


Salt Lake City—Annual meeting of the Utah 
Association. Officers for 1936-1937 were elected 
as follows: President, B. LeRoy Gunn; Vice 
President, L. V. Guild; Secretary, R. A. Reid; Trea- 
surer, W. L. Park; National Director, E. R. Miles. 
Motion picture, ‘‘Strands of Steel,’ by courtesy of 
Columbia Steel Co. Speaker: Professor Harold 
Dalgleish of University of Utah, ‘‘Cooperation or 
Chaos.”’ 


MAY 8 


Grand Rapids.—Officers of the Grand Rapids 
Association for 1936-1937 are: President, N. A. 
Cairns of American Excelsior Corp.; Vice President, 
Hubert F. Knape of Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co.; Secre- 
tary, Max Hensick of Central Michigan Paper Co.; 
Treasurer, W. J. Mervenne of Clipper Belt Lacer Co.; 
National Director, Frank W. Clay of Imperial Furni- 
ture Co.; Executive Committee, Mayo N. Ziegler of 
John Widdicomb Co., W. G. Hartman of Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Co., and J. Van Farowe. A. J. 
Mitchell of American Seating Co., was chosen dele- 
gate to the N.A.P.A. convention. 


MAY Il 


Boston—Annual meeting of the New England 
Association, at Schrafft’s Restaurant. Motion pic- 
ture, ‘‘Down Through the Years,’ showing the manu- 
facture of Schrafft’s candies. Speaker: George O. 
Linberg of the Dupont Co., ‘Brazil as I Saw It.” 
Officers for 1936-1937 were elected as follows: Prest- 
dent, Charles L. Sheldon of Hood Rubber Co.; Vice 
President, Vincent de P. Goubeau of United Fruit 
Co.; Treasurer, William Seldon of W. F. Schrafft & 
Sons Corp.; National Director, Robert C. Kelley of 
Converse Rubber Co.; Directors, William B. Cum- 
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mings of New England Confectionery Co.; F. Albert 
Hayes of American Hide & Leather Co., A. W. 
Munster of Boston & Maine Railroad, Henry H. 
Stafford of Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


MAY 12 


Milwaukee—Regular meeting of the Milwaukee 
Association, at the Elks Club. Speaker: E. W. 
Page of General Electric X-Ray Corp., Chicago, 
“The Use of X-Ray in Industry’’ illustrated with 
slides. 


Cincinnati— Meeting of the Cincinnati Association, 
at the Hotel Gibson. Speaker: Dr. Gustav Eck- 
stein, Assistant Professor of Physiology at the Medical 
College, University of Cincinnati, ‘‘Recent Russia.”’ 


Huntington, W. Va.—Meeting of the Tri-State 
Association, at the Hotel Prichard, following a trip 
through the plant of the International Nickel Co. 
Speaker: Dr. W. A. Mudge, “Steel and Its Proper- 
ties..’ The following officers were elected: Prest- 
dent, A. A. Meyer of West Virginia Rail Co.; Vice 
President, C. J. Moegling of American Rolling Mill 
Co.; Secretary-Treasurer- National Director, R. E. 
Wright of Standard Ultramarine Co. JDirectors, 
L. L. Kohlbecker, A. A. Ayers, T. O. Holland, and 
H. M. Byllesby. 


MAY 13 


Minneapolis— Meeting of the Twin Cities Associa- 
tion, at the Radisson Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Charles 
A. Mann, Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Minnesota. O.W. Morton, who retired May Ist from 
active duty as purchasing agent of the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., was guest of honor at the 
meeting. 


MAY 14 


Chicago—Monthly meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion, at the Bal Tabarin, Sherman Hotel. Sound 
motion picture, ““The Story of Coal,’’ presented by 
courtesy of Bell & Zoller Coal Co. Speaker: Charles 
Milton Newcomb, ‘“‘How to Be Happy though Edu- 
cated.” 


Philadelphia— Meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Speakers: 
T. W. Harris, Jr., Division Purchasing Agent of the 
Dupont Co., ‘Coal’; Dr. Karl Scholtz of the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘The Price 
System of Soviet Russia.” 

Springfield, Mass.—Meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts Association, at the Kimball Hotel. 


Speaker: Bennett Chapple, Vice President of Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., ‘‘Changing Tides.” 
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Los Angeles—Past Presidents’ Night and Twentieth 
Anniversary meeting of the Los Angeles Association, 
at the Jonathan Club. Chairman oftheday: H. W. 
Christensen of Columbia Steel Co., formerly president 
of the association and district vice president of the 
N.A.P.A. Speakers: Robert M. Ketchum, Director 
of Purchases, General Petroleum Corp., ‘‘Progress in 
Purchasing”; John R. Quinn, Chairman of California 
State Veterans Welfare Board, ‘‘Americanism.”’ 

Officers for 1936-1937 have been elected as follows: 
President, Percy J. Keith of W. P. Fuller & Co.; Vice 
Presidents, Arthur E. Carlson of Pioneer-Flintkote 
Co., and Mel C. Barker of Featherstone’s, Inc.; Secre- 
tary, Dean L. Fisk of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; National Director, Cliff Thorburn of Pacific 
Electric Railway Co.; Directors, R. L. Grube of 
Stephenson-Adamson Mfg. Co., and E. S. Phoenix of 
Braun Corp. 


Salt Lake City—Meeting of the Utah Association, 
at the Chamber of Commerce. Speaker: E. D. Mc- 
Kenna of Columbia Steel Corp., ‘‘Strands of Steel,”’ 
with illustrations of the construction work on the San 
Francisco Bay bridge. 


Seattle—Meeting of the Washington Association, 
at the Washington Athletic Club. Officers for 1936- 
1937, as announced last month, were installed at this 
meeting. 


MAY 18 


Duluth, Minn.—Meeting of the Twin Ports Asso- 
ciation, at the Spalding Hotel. New officers were 
elected as follows: President, O. A. Maupin of Clo- 
quet; Vice President, E. R. Hijerpe; Secretary- 
Treasurer, D. A. Bruneau; National Director, A. E. 
Bennett; Directors, R. H. Sanford and J. P. Geistman. 


MAY 19 


New York—Meeting of the New York Association, 
at the Builders’ Exchange Club. Speakers: Russell 
Forbes, Commissioner of Purchase, City of New York, 
‘‘Buying for a Large Municipality”; R. W. Phillips, 
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Manager of Salvage and Reclamation Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ‘‘Control and Dis- 
posal of Surplus, Obsolete and Waste Materials.” 
The following slate of officers has been nominated for 
1936-1937: President, John K. Conant of General 
Printing Ink Corp.; Vice President, Stuart T. Edger- 
ton of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., and Leonard G. 
Tubbs of National Dyeing & Printing Co.; Tvrea- 
surer, Edward B. Fielis of New York & Queens 
Electric Light & Power Co.; Executive Committee, 
Benedict Van Voorhis of DuPont Viscoloid Co., 
Arthur C. Hanson of Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and 
Bertram S. Stephenson of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Pittsburgh— Meeting of the Pittsburgh Association, 
at the William Penn Hotel. Speaker: J. E. Wilson, 
Assistant Vice President and Controller, First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, “Some New Regulatory 
Powers Given the Federal Reserve Board.”’ 


Akron—Meeting of the Akron Association. New 
officers were elected as follows: President, A. E. Pyle 
of Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co.; Vice Presidents, R. M. 
Graham of General Tire & Rubber Co., and S. S. 
Rothrock of B. F. Goodrich Co.; Acting Secretary- 
Treasurer, S. L. Musson of M. F. Murdock Co.; 
National Director, L. A. Murphy of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Directors, C. D. Bucher of Mohawk Tire 


& Rubber Co., F. J. Karg of Herman Machine & 
Tool Co., and E. E. Ferry of Ferry Machine Co. 


Tulsa—Joint meeting of the Tulsa Association and 
the N.A.P.A. Oil Company Buyers Group, at the Tulsa 
Club. Report by O. E. McClatchey of Barnsdall Oil 
Co., chairman of the committee on simplification on 
casing sizes. 


Louisville, Ky.— Meeting of the Louisville Associa- 
tion, at the Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: Jack Lott, 
Jr., dean-elect of Louisville Law School, ‘‘Formation 
of Contracts.’ A motion picture of automobile manu- 
facturing was also shown. 


MAY 20 


Detroit— Meeting of the Detroit Association, at 
Webster Hall. Speaker: Herold C. Reinecke, 
Special Agent, “‘The Work and Function of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.”’ 


Canton, Ohio—Meeting of the Canton & Eastern 
Ohio Association, at the Shady Hollow Country Club. 
Speaker: T. K. Harris, who outlined the purpose of 
the Canton Civic Affairs Committee and Stark 
County Good Government League. Officers for 1936 
1937 were elected as follows: President, Leo F. Ryan 
of Ohio Power Co.; Vice President, A. H. Anthony of 


Massillon Steel Casting Co.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
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John F. Buchman of Frankham Brass & Bronze Co.; 
National Director, Virgil Steiner of Union Metal Mfg. 
Co.; Directors, K. S. Goodin of Canton Drop Forging 
& Mfg. Co., Charles F. Hershey of Union Drawn 
Steel Co., R. R. Miller of the Deming Co., and J. A. 
O’ Neill of Griscom-Russell Co. 


MAY 25 


Phillipsburg, N. J.—Meeting of the Lehigh Valley 
Association, at the Harkers Hollow Golf Club. The 
following officers for 1936-1937 were installed: Presi- 
dent, R. C. Schaffer of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., Easton; Vice President, H. R. Chidsey of 
Warren Pipe & Foundry Co., Phillipsburg; Secretary, 
R. E. P. Yoder of William Taylor Co., Allentown; 
Treasurer, W. M. Jarrett of Donaldson Iron Co., 
Emaus; National Director, G. L. Baumgartner of 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown; Directors, J. A. Nork 
of Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, J. 
Carcione of Easton Car & Construction Co., C. F. 
Fehnel of Penn Dixie Cement Co., Nazareth, P. S. 
Killian of Bethlehem Steel Co., C. R. Laros of Lehigh 
Foundries, Inc., Easton, and F. W. Romig of Trexler 
Lumber Co., Allentown. 


MAY 26 


Syracuse—Monthly meeting of the Syracuse and 
Central New York Association, at the Hotel Syracuse. 
Commodity and purchasing procedure discussion. 


Bristol, Conn.—Meeting of the Connecticut As- 
sociation, at the Chippanee Country Club. Speake 
Carlisle Davidson, Managing Director of the ¢ 
necticut Economic Council, “Try Ammonia.”’ 


Sourees of Information 
(Continued from page 46) 
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Also full line of 


RESPIRATORS—HELMETS 
Masks—-Hoops—GoOGGLES 
GLOVES—SAFETY CLOTHING 
First AID—LADDERS—ETCc. 





Made of light weight all-aluminum body; patented, non-inflated rubber face 
cushion; all-rubber headbands. No interference with goggles. Order an M-1100 


Dust Respirator and make tests. Full details on request. ‘Everything for Industrial Safety”’ 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG! 


176 JOHNSON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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wy, 
TO YOUR SHIPMENTS 


2,500 MILES OVERNIGHT 
Your shipments by NATION-WIDE Air Express 


move from border-to-border and coast-to-coast 
—2,500 miles overnight. The modern magic of 
Air Express melts miles into minutes. 


ADVANTAGES OF NATION-WIDE AIR EXPRESS 


% Day and night service. 


% Prompt -. and 
i 


special delivery of ship- 
ments at no extra 
charge, door-to-door. 

% Reaches 215 cities in 
the U. S. and Canada 
and 32 Latin American 
countries. 


% Fast, co-ordinated ser- 
vice between swift 
trains and planes. 

% One organization—one 
responsibility. 

% Low, economical rates. 

For prompt service or 

information telephone any 

Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 














Bring Your Piping 
Problems to 
SEMET-SOLVAY 


PIPING SYSTEMS designed by Semet-Solvay are 
noteworthy for their simplicity of design, long service 


and low maintenance. 


Whenever you have an intricate and exacting piping 
job you can rely on the Semet-Solvay organization for 


a satisfactory solution. 


Complete layouts with definite specifications ac- 


company every proposal. 


The purchaser is never 


asked to speculate on the total cost of the work. 


Our Detroit office brings Semet-Solvay service to 
industries in the cities of Michigan and adjoining 


states. 


We suggest you send your inquiries there for 


prompt, on-the-ground discussion of your problems. 


SEMET-SOLVAY ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETROIT: 2532 Buhl Bldg. - Phone: Randolph 6210 
SHOPS AT OWOSSO, MICHIGAN 
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cussions in the future. It is by comparison of effort, 
accomplishments, results and viewpoints of different 
parts of the country that, when you have a decision to 
make, the result should recognize this advantage. 

If you ever talk to the workman in your plant who is 
using the tools you have purchased, ask him a few 
questions. He will have something that will interest 
you. Encourage his Have you 
He can tell you 
Make a note of the things that 
may interest your company. You may have a chance 


viewpoints. ever 
spent any time with a research man? 


what is in the offing. 


to use it some day. 


Quotation File 


The quotation file of commodities is maintained 
alphabetically arranged according to the commodity. 
This file contains not only information on prices, but 
qualities, different different 
sources. The folder is indexed (as for example, Acetic 


analyses, grades and 
Acid) and is further cross-indexed by other names 
which might be used to designate the commodity. The 
material in the folder is arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to manufacturer. The information from the differ- 
ent companies is arranged according to date, the last 
date on top of the file. 


New Items 


As new items are brought to our attention through 
our contact with factories, articles appearing in jour- 
nals, or data uncovered by salesmen’s contacts with the 
consuming trade, these items are analyzed to determine 
if they can be used. If they can, we investigate their 
method of manufacture, and locate the proper source, at 
the same time obtaining prices from all other sources, 
establishing a new folder and properly indexing it. 
This folder, however, is not placed in the final file until 
a complete survey is made of the item. 


New Sources 


New sources are handled along the same line. A 
thorough investigation is made of their standing and 
their ability to properly manufacture the item; whether 
they are manufacturers, jobbers, importers, etc. The 
information is then indexed. 

A “Buyers Information and Quotation Card,’’ which 
if properly kept up and all pertinent information shown 
thereon, will enable a buyer to answer most any ques- 
tion asked him from time to time on the particular 
commodity. On the reverse of this card, correspon- 
dence that has passed between the various personnel of 
your Company pertaining to that same commodity is 
briefly summarized. 

Furthermore, at the top of this card is a number 
(e. g., 1450). This is the commodity number, and all 
correspondence pertaining to that commodity is in file 
1450. All catalogs or pamphlets pertaining to this 
commodity carry the same number; in fact this com- 
modity is represented by that number at any place in 
the purchasing office, and any stranger given this num- 
ber can assemble all the information pertaining thereto. 
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Using the Association 
(Continued from page 40) 


In addition, requests are made for information or 
opinions on purchasing policies and procedure. I re- 
member asking for information as to the generally 
recognized practice of mills making a certain product, 
in regard to over- and under-runs in filling orders. 
We had been expected by our supplier to accept up to 
15% above the quantities ordered, resulting in an ac- 
cumulation of many sizes and qualities of this material 
in our plant, which we could not dispose of except as 
scrap. On being informed by our National office that 
5% was the generally accepted figure, we informed our 
supplier of that, and told him that in the future we would 
return to him everything he shipped in excess of 5% 
over, and had no further trouble. There may be rea- 
sons why, in cases such as this, we don’t want to in- 
quire direct, and it is worth a lot to have an interme- 
diary. 

To us, one of the most informative activities of our 
national office during the past year or two has been the 
pamphlets they have compiled and distributed to our 
members, giving detailed information of numerous 
commodities which we purchase for further processing. 
We want to learn all there is to know about the princi- 
pal materials we buy. To obtain this information our- 
selves, even if we had the time and inclination to do so, 
would take weeks of skirmishing around libraries, and 
then, in all likelihood, we wouldn’t have gained nearly 
as complete a picture as we have been able to when 
these Association publications are placed in our hands 
by our national office, without effort on our part except 
merely to ask for them. In some cases we have handed 
these publications to the interested foremen in the 
plant, so that they, too, might avail themselves of the 
opportunity of widening their knowledge of the mate- 
rials they work with. 

It has been said that all important happenings in- 
fluence prices, and I know of nothing which gives a 
more concise yet easily understood interpretation of 
these happenings than the comments of the outstand- 
ing business analysts in our weekly Bulletin. In the 
estimation of the president of our own company, these 
comments, with those of George Renard, and the re- 
ports of the Business Survey, Coal, Cotton, and other 
committees, place the informative value of our Bulletin 
ahead of all the other numerous business publications 
reaching his desk. I have often wondered what propor- 
tion of all the Bulletins mailed to our members, are 
passed along to the chief executives of our companies. 

There is only one other source of information I know 
of which can compare with our national office, and that 
is, the members of our own local association, and I have 
felt for a long time that the value of this feature to us as 
members is far from being realized and taken full ad- 
vantage of by many of our associations and our mem- 
bers. We in Hamilton are fortunate in having a com- 
paratively small association of less than 100 members, 
so it is easy to become well acquainted with most of 
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WHEN YOU BUY 


.-» AND YOULL BE 


6, 





McKAY CHAIN IS: 


(1) Backed by more than half a 
century of satisfaction. 


(2) Made in large, modern plants by 
skilled workmen of long experience. 


(3) Subjected to rigid tests and inspec- 
tions every step of the way. 


(4) Fitted to modern needs, through 
constant research and betterment. 


(5) Furnished promptly in any size 
and grade you need. 


Tell us your chain problem and we’ll 
help you solve it. 


THE McKAY COMPANY 
McKay Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Formerly U.S. Chain & Forging Co.) | 
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SAVES FUEL... 
--- CUTS COST 


Thumb controlled Gasaver in 
handle cuts welding flame to 
pilot light size instantly when 
torch is not in actual use. 
Savings not affected by hose 
length. No re-lighting, no re- 
adjusting. Safe and simple to 
operate. Send for literature. 


eTEST THIS 
WELDIT TORCH |g 
FREE—FOR TWO irk 

L WEEKSIN YOUR PLANT — J) 


WELDIT ACETYLENE ro. BAGLEY WWE 
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BUCKEYE PRODUCTS 














THE 
LEADERS 
OF 
INDUSTRY 
BUY 
OF US 


We solicit 
your 
Inquiries 


Telephone No. 
Michigan 6535 


THE BUCKEYE FORGING CO. 








10003 Harvard Avenue = Cleveland, Ohio 














THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
HOTEL ‘’BUY” IN 
NEW YORK CITY! 





OUTSIDE ROOM with 
BATH, SHOWER and RADIO 


$9.50 $3.50 


from 


Single 
jJrom 











HEREVER you wish to go in New York ... to the 

business center, to Radio City, to the Great White 
Way ... you find them all just a few minutes from the 
Montclair! That means saving time and taxi fares. 


The rooms at the Montclair are cheerful and attractive. 
Not just a place to hang your hat, but a place that makes 
life pleasant and comfortable. And the rates for such 
livable rooms are extremely moderate. 


Dine and Dance in Famous Casino-In-The-Air 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


“The truly American Hotel 
with American Traditions.” 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., N. Y. C. 
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them, and times without number I have phoned them 
when I have felt they could assist me, and they have 
called me just as often. 

One of the chief items of purchase in our company is 
zinc, or spelter. Practically our only source of supply 
of this metal in carload lots is 3,000 miles away, near 
the Pacific Coast, and at times, owing to circumstances 
beyond our control, our supply runs short. This is a 
serious matter, as it takes about 72 hours to heat a gal- 
vanizing kettle containing 40 or 50 tons of zinc after it 
has cooled off. When a shortage occurs, we have no 
hesitation in calling one of our fellow-members, and 
borrowing sufficient to tide us over, knowing that we 
have done the same for him previously, or may be asked 
to do so in the future. 

We have in our association a former banker who spe- 
cialized in international currency exchange, and who, 
we have come to know from abundant past experience, 
is remarkably adept in this highly involved subject. 
All of the members of our association have access to his 
knowledge, which has meant much to some of our mem- 
bers whose companies import a considerable portion of 
their requirements. 

Occasionally I am asked by our factory manager, or 
by a department foreman, for information in regard to 
a commodity which, with us, is a very minor require- 
ment, and on which I am not fully informed, but I know 
of another member of our own or some other associa- 
tion, with whom that item is a major commodity, and 
who might be expected to have the required informa- 
tion. I contact him, and rarely do I fail to get what I 
ask for. 

We also receive inquiries from other members who 
want to know from whom they might obtain certain 
articles or services. Only a few days ago, one called 
me to ask where he might obtain the services of a lead- 
burner to line with sheet lead an acid tank they were 
installing. This was a new departure for him, but I 
was able to name three fellow-members who occasion- 
ally have work of that nature done in their plants, and 
who could suggest competent contractors to do it. It 
seems to me rather curious that there is a marked 
hesitancy on the part of a large proportion of our mem- 
bers in admitting to others a lack of information on 
certain points. Rather than admit ignorance to people 
they are not well acquainted with, they prefer to call 
some of us who, through long years of membership, 
might be expected to be well known to most of our 
members, hinting that we contact the source of informa- 
tion, obtain what is needed, and pass it along to them. 
In self-protection, I wish to assure you that a large 
proportion of my inquiries to our national office and 
elsewhere are made on behalf of other members. 

One of our members at a recent meeting stated the 
management of his concern was extremely anxious to 
obtain an idea as to the comparative costs per 1,000 
pounds of steam produced, by using soft coal, fuel oil, 
and manufactured gas for firing a certain type and ca- 
pacity of power plant, and asked if any of our members 
could assist him. My first thought was that this was a 
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ridiculous question to bring up at a Purchasing Agents’ 
meeting, yet the answers indicated that a considerable 
number of our members were fully conversant, and 
very properly so, with this phase of plant operation. 
Next morning, after gaining some further particulars 
from our members, the one inquiring was able to sub- 
mit complete information to his management. Ques- 
tions of this nature serve a two-fold purpose. They 
indicate that some of our members have far more com- 
plete information on certain phases of plant economy 
than we ourselves have, and encourage us to widen our 
own knowledge. They also serve to indicate to the 
managements of many of our concerns, during these 
times when many services which cost money have been 
reduced, that membership in our association has a real 
value to them. 

I may convey the impression that a major portion of 
our time is occupied with calls of this nature, but such 
is far from being the case. An average of two calls per 
week are not many, yet they mean 100 per year, and in 
10 or 15 years aggregate a large number of occasions 
when we have received useful information, or have 
helped someone else, thereby creating goodwill for our 
employers and ourselves. 

Association plant visits frequently yield valuable 
suggestions to our members, many of these ideas being 
found in plants where the product manufactured bears 
no relation whatever to that of our own. One of the 
numerous exceptional instances I could mention oc- 
curred when the buyer of a structural iron concern 
engaged in building bridges, visited the plant of a paper 
box company, and picked up an idea which, last year, 
saved his company a sum almost equal to the total cost 
of operating their purchasing department for the year. 
I know of few experiences more intellectually broaden- 
ing than these plant visits, and it is astonishing how 
many times, in walking through such a factory, we have 
noticed some operation or material which, at the time, 
we paid no particular attention to, but which came to 
mind years afterward when something along a similar 
line was required in our own business. 





HAT HAPPENS to the hack saw blades you buy? 
Most of them break in two before they have given 
more than 25% of the work they should do for you. 


BUY MARVEL HIGH-SPEED-EDGE Genuine 
because MARVEL BLADES are mick — 
Steel 


Positively unbreakable *** 


Their genuine 18 per cent tungsten high speed 
steel tooth edge, electrically welded to their non- 
brittle chrome-vanadium steel back or body Patented 
(made possible only by the MARVEL patented Electric 
method), must produce full cutting life in every Weld 
blade. Insist on getting genuine MARVEL High- 
Speed-Edge and KNOW that you are saving 
money. They cost no more than “‘ordinary’’ high 
speed blades. Available in all power machine 
and in heavy duty hand frame sizes, all non- 
breakable... Write for further information, 
or ask your mill supply distributor. 

ARMSTRONG - BLUM MFG. CO. 

“The Hack Saw People”’ 
360 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, III. 


Tough 
Alloy 
Steel 
Back 
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UNIFORMITY! 


Vigilance without intermission constant 

ti . Mi i 

mike’’ and thread gauge... . sharp tools, taps and 
. experience: all these are necessary for unbr 

uniformity of excellence in springs and screw 

parts. A\nd all these are cardinal points of ‘’Pe 

vice,’’ which goes many a league beyond merely 

up machines and feeding them stock! 


FREE—An out-of-the-ordinary catalog 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


The Peck Spring Co. - 10 WalnutSt. - = Plainville, Conn 





PIPING 


Complete piping jobs---in- 
cluding design, fabrication 
and erection. 


Stainless steel corrosion re- 
sistant piping and fittings. 


¢xtensive inventories of 
pipe, tubing, fittings, valves, 
flanges, bolts, gaskets, 
hangers, and supports, and 
many other items. 


Pittsburgh Piping 
and Equipment Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

















NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 





TIPPED LATHE CENTERS No. 225 


ATHE centers tipped with tungsten carbide, formerly pro 

duced to special order only, have now been placed in regu 
lar production. These centers are equally adapted to roughing 
and finishing operations. For roughing, it is claimed that 
heavier cuts are practicable than with the conventional types, as 
the centers can stand heavy side thrusts entailed by heavy hog- 
ging, without excessive wear which has previously been a limiting 
factor. In finishing, the long life and minute wear of the tips 
maintains a high degree of accuracy over long periods of time 





See coupon below 


DISPLAY CONTAINER No. 224 


UNIQUE and ingenious example of shipping box design 

that serves the dual purpose of a display stand effectively 
aiding in the merchandising of its contents is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. Dotted lines guide the retailer’s knife in 
slitting open the box diagonally; with the top portion folded 
back, he has an attractive counter display stand with shelf, spe- 
cifically designed to show the item to best advantage. The color 
scheme and printing, both inside and out, is planned for this dual 
service. In the example herewith, the exterior background is 
black, setting off an over-all modernistic pine needle effect in 
gray, and white lettering; the inside liner is of brilliant scarlet 
contrasting with the olive green of the product. 


HIGH SPEED 
BOX END 
IMPRINTER 


See coupon below 


PURCHASING 
11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 





Please send complete data on the New Products No. 226 


listed by number below: 


HIGH speed press capable of imprinting more than 3000 
[| a [ ] [| box ends per hour has been specifically designed to replace 

L_] [] laborious stamping or labeling methods heretofore used in pack- 
age classification. The boxes, empty or loaded, are stacked in 
| the feeding hopper and after printing are automatically stacked 

| re ; in the delivery hopper. The printing head is flexible and readily 
adjustable, uses practically any kind of type, and is designed to 
permit the preparation, on the press, of the type for the next job 


Company. while one job is already running. The press has a range for 
| handling boxes from 3s to 2!/, inches in depth, from 51'/, to 9 
| inches in width, and from 6 to 14 inches in length. It requires 

Address | floor space of only 20 by 25'/. inches, and is operated by a !/; 


h.p. motor. 


| See coupon at left 
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No. 227 


N the construction of this non-kinking duplex hose for welding 

equipment and similar services, the twin tubes are simultane- 
ously molded with a connecting web between, resulting in a 
“figure 8’’ cross-section. <A single length of this type hose is all 
that is necessary for equipment formerly requiring two separate 
lengths. The connecting web can be cut back to permit attach- 
ment of each tube to separate outlets. Special cord-wound re 
inforcement results in a high bursting strength—2000 pounds in 
the '/,-inch size. Different pressures may be used in each side 
without torque or writhing. Provided with the individual hose 
lines in contrasting colors, or all one color. 


See coupon page 68 


FRONT 
OPERATED 
SWITCH 


No. 228 





HIS new front operated switch is of the two pole solid neutral 
plug fused type. It has double break contacts, can be 
locked in the ‘‘on”’ or ‘‘off’’ position, and has provisions for seal- 
ing the cover. Ampere wiring is also provided, and the entire 
interior can be removed by loosening two screws. 


See coupon page 68 


IMPROVED 
SANDER 


No. 229 


ECHANICAL improvements of design and construction 
have increased the efficiency and scope of this sanding de- 

vice, which is now applicable to flat and curved surfaces on metal, 
fabric, wood, composition, or marble, from the delicate operation 
of surfacing stringed instruments to the finishing of machine tools 
and auto bodies. The pad is now attached to the block by a 
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PATENTS EXPIRED! 


SAVE 1/3 on 
ADDRESS PLATES FRAMES 
TABS & RIBBONS 


Purchasing Agents have already sav 
their companies more than $250,000 by 
ordering addressing machine — supp! 
from us. 





| 

All our products are unconditionally 

guaranteed equivalent or superior to tho 

you are now using. 

In requesting quotations or sample 

sure to state style and material wanted 

send sample of what you are now using | 

’ 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
SUPPLY CORP. 


Third Ave. & Third St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











SOURCE OF SPRING PARTS 


COMPRESSION - EXTENSION: TORSION: FLAT SPRINGS - SPRING WASHERS ~ 
WIRE FORMS SMALL STAMPINGS COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 


THE WALLACE BARNES CO. Bristol Connecticut 


SPRINGMAKERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


ETE HEAT TI ING EQUIPMENT Of. GAS, ELECTRI ALL STANDARD FINISHES 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR SMALL ORDERS EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN CO-OPERATION 

















rubber composition replace the 


’ is now vulcanized integrally wit 
he publishers of Thomas’ Register ing held by screws. Full oper 


of American Manufacturers, have 
issued in supplementary form the 
Plastic Section of Thomas Reg- 
ister. This section contains complete 
lists of the Manufacturers and Fabri- CHAIN HOIST 
cators of all types of Plastic Materials. 
It also contains a technical explana- No. 230 
tion for each type of Plastic. 


VY rite The load is lowered by gravity, 


lift on all sizes, 8 feet 


463 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











See coupon page 68 
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“floating’’ design, in which highly flexible tubular rollers of special 


° PERATION of this hoist is controlled 
Copies are available, without charge, O by twin ratchet levers, with rope pull, 
to those interested in the controlling two friction-grip disc wheels. 


The load is raised by alternately pulling and 
I lastic Industry. releasing the ropes on these levers, resulting 
in a lifting speed of 3 to 16 feet per minute. 


range of 15 to 50 feet per minute completely 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY |e 


former bridge construction, with 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT the result that effective abrasive contact area has been increased 
to approximately 90% and restriction in the movement of the 

pad has been eliminated. The sanding block is now made in 

to PURCHASING AGENTS five parts instead of one, parts subject to greatest wear being 


readily and cheaply replaceable. 


The hardened steel thrust shoe 
h the rubber block instead of be- 
ation is now accomplished with 


50 to 60 pounds of air instead of 70 


See coupon page 68 








with a speed 


Four sizes, 





v Standard 











TOOL SET 


| its world famous dining | | HE truck repair set illustrated contains 138 pieces, including 
\| Wii} ‘ ‘ P ° . 
MW room -all these are now | five styles of combination and cutting pliers; four sizes of 
Hii HI ‘ EN < . ‘are : rc° “ke n-e : y » 
MH yours at a very / i sh seme “a ed ee rs; beta — cag hy 
i . and special wrenches; ches, chisels, screw rers ¢ s- 
Nii| economical cost. Hill ; 
HOTEL cellaneous tools—complete equipment for the mechanic. A 


storage and carrying of the tools. 


HW ’ 
—_ WH MICHIGAN AVE. AT CONGRESS ST i= | See coupon page 68 
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Temple Bar Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Diamonds-Specialists in Luggage-Watches 
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Judge Champion by every standard of 





quality . . . consider its superlative origin 
from nature’s richest coal seams . .. the mod- 
ern mining methods which preserve the 
structure of the coal...the careful loading 
and handling and finally, the great Champion 
Preparation Plants which scientifically clean 
the coal with a thoroughness that has made 
Champion the Best. 


The result is CHAMPION COAL — a 
superior fuel giving more heat, less waste and 
definite economies to the user not only in 
coal consumed but also in operation, freight 
and upkeep costs. 


Champion is “tailor-made” for each individ- 
ual requirement including domestic, steam, 
by-product, malleable, ceramic, gas and 


metallurgical purposes. 


Let us supply you with CHAMPION 
COAL — there’s a specific grade and size to 


meet your exact requirement. 


PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY 


General Sales Offices. 
HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; New York City; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Utica, N.Y.; 
Youngstown, Ohio; Toronto, Ont.; Windsor, Ont.; Hamilton, Ont.; 
London, Ont. 
PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
Duluth Superior Minneapolis St. Paul 
MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL CO.; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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